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CHAPTER XII. 
A STRANGE DUEL. 


Waite the sad scene we have described was 
ar . remained an inmate of the house 
Y Morel. The young man remained in a 
nee v4 happiness; he had no care or 
was in an ‘hem tinnaar betes 
leave the ae er fear pm So a ne ee 
of whom he wes in moral z y Quirino, 
desire was t ne ae 

; © depart for America as soon as pos- 
reed cape arrived in that country, he deter- 
rerrstog etn a story of his ruin which would 

unds of probability, afd which he 
had no doubt Ernest would believe. 

Hearing one day that an American ship, “ the 
Republic,” was in the harbor, he ventured out of 
the house, but it was only when he had disguised 
poonced as anegro that he dared to make the 

periment. When he applied to the, captain of 
the vessel for berths for his master. apd iatemey 
he ane-t— 0.0 gan" _ 
no p ig He i diately ned his 
own dress, and went to Ernest and told him that 
an American vessel was in the harbor, and that 
he had no doubt if he (Ernest) applied fora 
passage, that they would accommodate him. 

Ernest immediately dressed himself in his uni- 
form, and went down to the ship. To his great 
surprise, the moment he mentioned his name to 
Captain Matthew Cope, the latter informed him 
thata cabin was at bis disposal. He also informed 
the young American of Don Jose Rovero’s death. 
Ernest was terribly shocked to hear of this event, 
so unexpected to him. He learned further that 
Annunziata was to be his fellow-passenger. The 
captain informed him that he would sail in three 
days. Ernest promised that he would be ready. 

On the day appointed, Carmen was conveyed 
in apalanquin tothe ship; Morel and Ernest 
were to follow ina volante. A quarter of an 
hour after the young bride had left, her husband 
and brother entered the vehicle which was to 
convey them to the ship. The carriage was 
driven by a strange negro, the usual driver hav- 
ing sent him to take his place on account of 
alleged sickness. 

“ Sequa!” cried the Spaniard, as soon as they 
were seated. 

The negro drove his spurs into the horse’s 
flanks, and it started off at a tremendoas pace. 

“The horse will upset us,” said Ernest, to 
Morel. 

“No, no,” replied the latter, “itis only young 
and full of ardor. There is no danger, my dear 
brother-in-law, no danger whatever;” and he 
added to himself, with a sigh of relief, “in ten 
minutes, I shall have no more fear of Quirino.” 

The horse, however, continued to gallop ina 
sort of frenzy. 

“Capital!” said Morel, “how fast we go— 
that driver is worth his weight in gold.” 

Ernest felt some uneasiness at their extraor- 
dinary speed, but he said nothing lest his brother- 
in-law should think him timid. Morel, on the 
contrary, rubbed his hands together, and swal- 
lowed the dust made by the wheels of the vehicle 
with evident satisfaction. The volante at last 
reached a spot where two streets met—one of them 
led to the port, the other to the open country. 

“Turn to the left,” shouted Morel. 

This order was not executed, the horse, instead 
of turning to the left, continuing straight on to- 
wards the open country, as hard at he could pos- 
sibly gallop. 

“ Rascal!” cried the Spaniard, at the very top 
of his voice ; “I told you to turn to the left, and 
you are gong straight on.” 

“] hear you, senor, but the horse has run away, 
and I cannot hold him in.” 

“T was sure of it,” marmured Ernest. 

 Wretch!” cried Morel, shaking his fist at 
the driver—* [tL kill you for this.” 

“ Senor,” replied the negro, ‘ you told me to 
goas fast as I possibly could, and it is not my 
fault, if ie has taken the bit between his teeth.” 

“ Caramba! try to stop him then.” 

“Jan doing all I can, but it is impossible.” 

“ Don Gusman.” said Ernest, “ 1 do not think 
here is anything to fear; in afew minutes the 
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horse will be-wtterly exha and then we can 

* Bat the lost time, Tu lrkus ws 5 
not there in time, they will put to sea without 
us.” 


“That will be a misfortune, to be sure—but 
as Carmen will not sail without me, I shall not 
care much about it.” 

“ But I shall,” thought Morel—“ before anoth- 
er ship from America arrives, Quirino will have 
discovered us.” 

“In fact,” resumed Ernest, “as there is no 
remedy for our situation, we must be resigned 
to it.” 

By this time the volante had reached the open 
country. There was only a detached residence 
here and there to be seen, while trees and hedges 
lined each side of the road. 

Suddenly, there appeared in the middle of the 
road a man with a musket in hishand. Through 
the dust which surrounded the vehicle, Morel 
recognized this man. The street-musician turn- 
ed pale or rather livid, and he stammered out in 
a trembling voice: 

“ We are lost!” 

“And why are we lost?” asked Ernest, with 
a smile, for he did not even guess the imminence 
of their peril. 

“Tt is he—it is Quirino!” stammered the 
street-musician. 

This name, which Ernest heard pronounced for 
the first time, had nothing formidabie in his ears. 
He asked : 

“My dear brother-in-law, tell me who is this 
Quirino ?—and why are we lost because we hap- 
pen to meet him ?”’ 

Morel had no time to reply, for by this time 
the horse had arrived close up to the Indiaa, 
who made no movement to get out of the way. 
“ That man will be crushed to death,” thought 
Ernest. 

The young man was wrong. At the moment 
the horse’s head was about to strike the Indian 
to the earth, the latter with an iron grasp seized 
the rein, and stopped its wild career. Ernest 
was about to thank the stranger for the service 
he had rendered, but he saw such an expression 
of hatred in the Indian’s eyes, that he was silent. 
“Ts this a madman?” said Ernegp 

Morel tried to hide himself at the bottom of 
the volante. 

“Getout!” cried Quirino, in an imperious 
voice. 

Ernest’s pride revolted at this command. 

“ Who the deuce are you, to speak thus?” he 
said. 

“Who amI?” cried the Indian, pointing to 
Morel, who was trembling like an aspea leaf.— 


Quirino.” 

“Again that terrible name—but tell me what 
you want with me!” 
“T want to kill yon. 
Ernest jumped from the vehicle and laughed 
heartily. 

“My dear sir,” said be, “ your frankness is 
@eally worthy of all praise. Bat, excuse my 
curiosity ; as ] have not the pleasure of knowing 
| you—have the kindness to tell me why you wish: 


” 








or useful to you!” 











“Ask that man, and he will tell you I am | 


to kill me—and why my death can be agreeable | 
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ing a cry of terror, fell gn fig knees in the dust. 

“Ask that man, he will tell you?” replied the 
Indian, pointing to Morel ; then throwing a purse 
containing fifty piastres to the driver, he added : 
“ Go, I do not want you any more.” 

The whole thing had evidently been planned 
between them. The negro drove off; but curi- 
ous to see what would follow, when about a hun- 
dred yards from the spot, he drove his vehicle 
under the shadow of a wall, and creeping on the 
other side of a hedge, he placed himself in favor- 
able position to see what was going on. 

Ernest gazed on Morel and saw him kneeling 
in the middle of the road, with his trembling 
hands joined together, and with such an expres- 
sion of abject terror depicted in his countenance, 
that the American experienced a sensation of 
disgust, and a vague presentiment of some shame- 
ful mystery. 

“My dear brother-in-law,” said he, ‘ Senor 
Quirino pretends that you can inform me as to 
the motive for the hatred he appears to entertain 
forme. This question appears to me to be a very 
foolish one, but if you really do know anything, 
speak ?”” 

“Alas !”? murmurel Morel. 

“Speak, I entreat you. Senor Qu'rino ap- 
pears to be in a hurry, and you know we have 
no time to lose.” 


sida of rage and _gtlpf painted on his features. 
affected, that even Quirino was touched? oy iW 
Morel’s teeth chattered. 

“In any case, I am lost,” said he, to himself. 
“ Even if Quirino spares me, the American will 
kill me.” 

“Senor,” said Ernest, raising his head— I 
have been duped, but that only regards myself, 
and does not explain your hatred for me. Do 
you wish to kill me because I have been so gross- 
ly deceived ?” 

“TI wish your death because I was Carmen’s 
affianced husband,” replied the Indian ; “ I desire 
your death because I loved her to distraction; I 
desire your death, because I have sworn that if 
I lived, Carmen should belong to no one bat my- 
self, that whoever should touch her hand, him 
would I kill. Iam an Indian, senor, and what 
an Indian has sworn to do, he does.” 

“Indeed! my dear sir,” said Ernest, ironi- 
cally. ‘Then you are determined to kill me? 
That is all right, suppose, but as [am unarmed 
you will have to assassinate me.” 

“No,” replied the Indian, stooping down and 
picking up from the grass on the side of the 
road a musket similar to the one he carried ; 
“T will not assassinate you; we will fight with 
equal weapons, and ejual chances,” 

“0, itis to be a duel, is it?” said Ernest, 
with the utmost nonchalance—‘“‘a duel with 





“Alas !’’ murmured the street , for ket 
the second time. 
“He trembles,” cried the Indian; “fear | thing new. 


paralyzes him—he will not speak, the coward !’” 

At the same time he kicked Morel with inex- 
pressible contempt. 

Ernest's face reddened with anger and indig- 
nation; he felt a great temptation to throw him- 
self on the Indian. Unfortunately he was un- 
armed, while Quirino, besides his musket, had a 
long knife in his belt. 

“ Senor Quirino,” said he, with a threatening 


gesture, I forbid you to insult in my presence a | 


gentleman to whom I have the honor to be re- 
lated.” 
“ He a gentleman!” replied the Indian, dis- 


dainfally, resting his footon Morel’s shoulder. | 


“ [will let you into a secret : this pretended gran- 
dee, who has told you of his nobility and of his 
riches, is a miserable strect-musician, one of the 
scum of theearth. Two weeks ago, he lived in a 
miserable hut, and sung with his sister Carmen 
in the streets and in gambling-houses, for the 
purpose of obtaining a few reals.” 
[see ENGRAVING.| 
Ernest was about to deny the fact energetically, 


but a vague recollection arrested his words; a sort | 


of fugitive vision, which soon became painfully 
distinct, caused him to see the one-eyed masician, 


| and the veiled street-singer, who had visited the 


gambling-honse in the caiadu Paseo. From the 
grotesque form of the Caban blacabird with his 
black handkerchief and long sword, he easily 
re-constracted the face and fizure of the pretend- 
ed Don Gasman. At the same time he found 
in Carmen the long hair, sparkling eyes, splendid 
suoulders and incomparable limbs of the sireet- 
singer. 


“It is they 


” 





he murmured, with an expres- | 


I have fought several deels in my 
life, but never one with maskets—it will be some- 
Where shall we fight ?” 

“Ta that enclosure,” replied the Indian, point- 
ing to a garden which surrounded an uninhabited 
house, and which was overgrown with bushes, 
brambles and trees. 

**Ayreed,” replied the American. 

Quirino took the two k and 
both stocks to his adversary. 

“They are loaded in the same manner, and 
each contains a bullet-—choose between them.” 

Ernest took the first one thatcame to his hand. 

“Tam ready,” said he; “ let us hurry.” 


_ 
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“ You go first,” replied Quirino. “I will fol- 
low you.” ' 

At the same qgne he stooped down again, and | 
seizing Morel b¥ the collar of his coat forced 
him into the enclosure, in spite of his feeble re- | 
sistance, | 

“ He is about to kill me,” thought the street- | 
musician; ‘ my last hour is come! may all the i 
saints have pity on me.” | 

Morel's limbs gave way under him. 

“ Senor,” cried Ernest,“ what are you going | 
todo? Do not kill that man thus—he cannot | 
defend himself, and it would be iafamous cow- | 
ardice.” 

Quirino made no reply; he took from his | 
gawe bag a long thin cord, and divided it with | 
his knife into two equal parts. With one of 
them he tied Morel’s hands behind his back ; 
with the other he ted him securcty to the trank 
of a tree, about three or four yards from the spot 
where the curious volante driver was concealed. 
This accomplished, the Indian said to himseif. 
but loud enough te be heard by Ernest : 

* | shall find him here, when all shall be over.” 

“And I also,” said the American—* shal! be 
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very glad to find him here again, by-and-by.” 
“Alas! alas!’ thought Morel, “ which ever is 

successful, I shall be lost. I have only one 

chance, and that is that they may both kill each 
other.” 

“Senor Quirino,” said the American, “ what 
a singular place you have chosen for our duel ; 
it is quite a hard task to disengage one’s feet 
from the long grass and low brushwood.” 

“Thave chosen this place,” replied the In- 
4tan, “to equalize the chances.” 

*“ What do you mean *” 

“T have passed my life in the woods, senor ; 
hanting is my business; my eye is surer than 
that of the eagle. I never miss my aim; my 
ball goes straight to its mark, even if that mark 
be but a fly on a palm leaf.” 

“The deuce!’ murmured Ernest; “that is 
not a very good augury for me.” 

“ Therefore,” resumed Quirino, “if I fire first 
you are « dead man, and I repeat to you I do 
not want to assassinate you. I want your lite, 
for you have taken away from me she who was 
dearer to me than all the world. You have 
neither deceived me nor betrayed me, and I will 
act fairly. There exists one means to give you 
« chance; you see that house?” 

“Yes.” 

“ We will place ourselves at an equal distance 
from each other, at the two extremities of the 
garden, in such a manner that the building shall 
be between us—” 

“ Bat,” observed Ernest, who did not under- 
stand the preliminaries of this strange ducl, “ we 
shall not see each other.” 

“That is exactly what I intend,” replied the 
1: dian; ‘“ when we have taken our places, I will 
cla) my hands three times. From that moment 
each must take care of himself. Woe be to him 
wise is first discovered.” 

Menges tuto.say the least of it, 
“ Senor,” said the Indian, “I am waiting you.” 
“Tam ready,” replied the American. 

The young men walked together until they 
reached the door of the uninhabited house. When 
they arrived there they both stopped. 

“T] will go to the right, you to the left. I will 
stop near the enclosure by the jujube tree; your 
place is below, near the cluster of aloes.” 

“Agreed !" 

The American and Indian turned back to back, 
and walked away from each other. 

“The American will jump over the enclosure 
and escape,” thought Morel, ‘and I shall be left 
alone to the mercy of that incarnate fiend, Quirino. 
Caramba! what a situation! Carmen, cursed 
Carmen, with your ambitious dreams, into what 
a scrape you have brought your unhappy 
brother !"” 

The street-musician was wrong in his supposi- 
tion. Ernest made his way through the shrub- 
bery, and took up his position near the clump of 
aloes pointed out by Quirino, and examined the 
lock and trigger of his musket. The result of 
this examination was satisfactory, the flint was 
good and the powder of the first quality. This 






rete, Ernest asked himself as to the best course 


for him to adopt. 

A clapping of hands three times repeated broke 
thesilence. Quirino had given the signal agreed 
upon. Instinctively the American sunk on one 
knee, and thus was concealed by the brushwood, 
which when he stood upright reached his chest. 
Thus hidden, with the butt end of his masket to 
his shoulder, he was ready to fire on (Juirino the 
moment the latter should show himself 

The tactics adopted by the Indian were en- 
tirely different from those used by the American. 
The moment he had given the signal, and with- 
out fear of being discovered, with a few impeta- 
ous bounds he cleared the hundred feet of 
ground which separated him from the house 
He placed his back against the wall which pro- 
tected his whole body. (ne half of his face and 
one of his eyes only advanced beyond the angle 
of the old building. In this position Quirino had 
command over the spot which Ernest mast pass 
in order to reach him. With his finger on the 
trigger of hie musket, and with his ears on the 
alert to catch the slightest sound, he maintained 
the immobility of a statue 

The American did not make the slight 
movement 


eat 
Several minutes elapsed. 
At that moment Ernest experienced a sensa- 


| tion which he had never experienced before in his 


life. It was not fear, for the American was 
ignorant of that feeling ; it was a powerfal emo- 
tion which sometimes accelerated, sometimes 
suspended the heating of his heart. In onler to 
chase away this sensation, Ernest tried to die 
tract his thonghts by thinking of other mater: 

but his thoughts only came hack to the events 
which had occurred, and which were about to he 
crowned by a bloody denouement. In o fhe 
seconds all the incidents of hee sojoarn in Hevrane 
since bis landing there, until his marriage, the 
last scene of this fantastic comedy passed Lahire 
hus eyes 
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3 spread out and covered the entire 
Then, as if it were a signal, a formid- 
of thander burst forth. To this signal 
ments replied at the same moment. 
t of fire spread over the heavens, the sea 
to immense waves; the wind appeared 
rom all four points of the compass at 
stime, and the ship was turned round 
mming top in the hands of a child—it 
{ like a drunken man, its timbers creak- 
he sea broke over the deck. It righted, 
, and began to fly before the wind under 
es with prodigious speed. All this took 
less than a minute. 
tain,” said Peter Malcolm, “if we con- 
this rate, in less than two hours we shall 
ve coast.” 
uow it,” said the captain, with perfect 


then,” said Morel, seized with inteuse 
ve shall be lost.” 

ar so—but we will do what we can.” 
street-musjcian, half-crazy, descended to 
in, and put on a cork life preserver which 
made in case of shipwreck. Suddenly a 
-y was heard from the after part of the 
the rudder was uushipped by a huge wave, 
: steersman was washed overboard. Up 
moment the loss of the Republic had been 
le, from that moment it became certain. 
thew Cope sat down on a coil of rope near 
sinmast, with an expression of profound 

.ragement painted on his features. Peter 

im approached him, and said : 

aptain, have you any orders to give me ?” 

ye shook his head. 

\What are we to do?” replied the second in 

aand, 

‘ommend our souls to God, and wait. In 

1an an hour we shall be on the coast. We 
hen try and launch the boats, and save the 
ongers and crew; but I feel almost certain, 

t will be in vain, and that we are con- 

ned.” 

1e captain then went below to warn An- 

Liata and Carmen of the imminence of peril. 

‘ound them in the same cabin. They both 

ared to be calm. 

Captain,” said Annunziata, with a sweet 

resigned smile ; “I can guess what you have 

sto tellus. “ There is no hope—is it not so ?”” 

There is no hope, except in God,” replied 

captain. 

How long a time have we left to live ?” 

‘ Scarcely an hour, unless the tempest ceases.” 
‘We will pray, captain.” 

Cope bowed, and took a few steps towards the 

vr, when Annunziata stopped him. 

“ Captain,” said she ; “ when the last moment 

roaches, *give us warning, that we may see 

sky for the last time.” 

“J will come for you myself,” replied the cap- 

a, and he retired. 

Annunziata, throwing her arms around Car- 

‘n, embraced her affectionately, saying : ? 
“Why should we fear death, dear sister? 
rall we Hot meet above, those whom we loved 
ther Proc et-nen. vor hnsband, and 1 my 

Carmen already felt the hand of death on her. 
\ll farther comedy was useless, she made no 
vply. Don Jose’s daughter opened a little silver 

»x which contained some jewels and the letters 
‘e have already referred to several times. She 
ok the letter written by her futher, and pressed 
* to her lips; she then placed it in the box 
gain, and closing it, said : 

“ This is my treasure ; it shall never leave me. 

will carry it with me to my tomb, and now, 
ster, let us pray.” 

A profound silence reigned in the midst of 
re tumult of the elements; this silence was 
uddenly broken by a cry which proceeded from 
he lips of all on board. A monstrous wave 
‘hich seemed to come from the very horizon, 
‘ted up the Republic, and in the darkness of the 
byss dug under it, and into which it was about 

‘9 be precipitated, two sharp rocks were seen, 
laced at an equal distance from each other, 
“he sailors hid their faces in their hands ; they 
hought of their homes, wives and children, and 
‘repared for death. 

The Republic remained for a second station- 
ry on the top of the immense billow, and then 
‘rot into the gulf with the rapidity of an arrow. 
\ shock followed which made every timber 
uiver, and the mainmast fell by the board; 
ven the ship, amidst the stupor of the crew, re- 
sained perfectly stationary. It had been driven 
vetween the rocks. To the clamor of fear sue- 
eeded a cry of joy and hope. Matthew Cope 
hook his head. It was doubtless a respite, but 
t was not safety. In fact, the unfortunate ves- 
el was so fixed, that every wave beat against it 
vith terrible violence. It seemed almost impos- 
ible that the hull, although new, could long 
vesist these continued attacks, but must sooner or 
\ter go to pieces. 

Yet we repeat it was a respite, and it might 
e sufficient to enable them to launch the boats 
snd reach the shore, an enterprise which the 

holdest could not help considering as hopeless— 
‘ut between two certain deaths, sailors choose 
hat which allows them to struggle the longest. 





CHAPTER XV. 
LOST AND SAVED, 

Mattuew Core gave orders for the boats to 
@ got ready, and then descended to the cabin to 
Annunziata. 

“Have you come to announce our death ?” 
aid she, in a firm voice. 

“Not yet, we may perhaps yet be saved.” 

A iata’s e expressed astonish- 
aent, while Carmen's eyes glistened with hope. 
.a a few words, Cope explained their exact 
ituation, announced that they were about to 
aunch the boats, and begged the young girls to 
sccompany him on deck. Annunziata took her 
-ilver box, and followed by Carmen, ascended the 
abin stairs. Just as they reached the deck they 
in against Morel, who, in the midst of this ter- 
ble scene, presented such a grotesque appear- 
nee, that it called a smile to many lips which 
ould perhaps soon be silent forever. 






































pat on his life preserver, which was nothing 
more than a jacket made of cork. Not satisfied 
with this, he had tied round his neck a curious 
kind of necklace made of five or six dozen large 
cork, which were Strung on a string. This 
cravat of safety was for the purpose of keeping 
his head out of the water. Bracelets of the same 
kind enveloped his bony wrists. This was not 
all, he had also taken possession of a wicker 
basket, in which fowls had been kept. A cord 


him. In the interior of it he had 
lon cask, 


Sounds proceeded. 


terror and uneasiness to him. 
“Alas! alas!” he cried, “ 
should be too heavy ? 
me to the bottom of the sea, and that I should 
be compelled to sacrifice it to save my life? 
May all the saints preserve me from such a 
lamentable extremity.” 
Whilst Morel was grieving in this manner, 
Matthew Cope was engaged in a very difficult 
enterprise—namely, the launching of the boats ; 
the jolly boat wonld hold ten persons, the long 
boat twenty; counting all the passengers and 
the crew, the whole number amounted to only 
twenty five persons. 
They commenced With the jolly boat. The 
Position in which the Republic was jammed be- 
tween the rocks, did not permit the boat to be 
launched either on the starboard or larboard side 
of the vessel. The frail bark was carried to the 
stern, & rope was fastened to each end of it, four 
sailors with their oars in hands, took their places 
on the Seats, and it was Igunched into the boiling 
sea; it remained suspended a few seconds be- 
tween sky and water, and then was let down 
and happily floated ; all that was to be done now 
Was for the sailors to glide down the ropes into 
her, which acting on the captain’s orders, 
were about to do, 
the bo 


vessel, 


suppose the cask 


they 
when an enormous wave strack 
at and dashed it against the sides of the 
where it was not simply broken, but 
broken to atoms by the violence of the shock. 
Not one of the sailors re-appeared on the surface 
of the water. A mournful silence followed this 
catastrophe. Annunziata alone uttered a feeble 
ery, and hid her face with her hands. 
Time pressed. The timbers of the ship creak- 
ed more and more. 
ble with every shock given by the waves. The 
captain made a sign, and the same means were 
taken to launch the long boat as had been taken 
with the jolly boat—only as this was much larger, 


Livid with fear, shivering with fright, he had low broke completely over the ship. When this j 


fastened round his waist was tied tightly to this | 


basket, and every step he took dragged it behind 


placed a gul- | " 
from which as he moved, metallic | 


da 


Cight rowers took their places in it instead of four, | “She has rejoined her father.” 


THE FLAG O1O0R 





| liquid avalanche had passed, the deck was ab- 
solutely deserted, men and raft had all been swept 


overboard; only about a hundred yards from | 
the vessel, Morel, held up by his life preservers, | 


could be seen struggling in the midst of the 
fouming billows, 
It almost seemed that the tempest was satis- 
| fied with this last and terrible effort, or that its 
violence was exhausted. The cloads which had 
covered the sky were rent asunder, the moon 
| Shone forth, and poured @ torrent of silver light 
| on the white and troubled waters, 
* * * 


| fainted, and yet she had no dis:inct perception 
of what was passing around her, nor of the criti- 
| cal situation in which she was placed. Physi- 


| she remained plunged in almost absolute torpor. 
| A continued shivering shook her limbs, her 
teeth chattered, her whole body trembled, the 
dashing of the waves against the hull deafened | 
her, but she did not appear to be sensible either 
to the cold which penetrated to her very bones, 
or to the fearful clamor around her. 
Many hours passed in this manner. At last, 
Carmen perceived with astonishment, that floods 
of light penetrated through the little windows of 
her cabin, the ship no longer trembled, and com- 
paratively speaking, silence reigned around her. 


* 

Extended on her bed in the cabin, with her | 
nd This cask contained the | eyes open, Carmen did not sleep, nor had she 
musician’s fortune, and was the cause of horrible 


(Written for Tig of our Union ] 


| THE TOMB MONANWORTH. 
BY CAFOLFFE. 
Tuere is, in the Gh of the Holy Cross at 
| Donanworth, a beautimonument, erected to 
the memory of Mary Brabant, the wife of | 
Duke Lewis, whose ckter may be guessed at 
by the sobriquet ually given him—the 
severe. The fate of tyoung and delicate wo- 
| man is one that migh@l arouse the sympathy 
| of all who know the dy tale. 
| 
| 


Duke Lewis marries lovely and noble wo- 
man in the spring of 1 His sister, the widow | 
of the Emperor Conm, was then living in 
| Donanworth, with thele Conradin ; and here, | 
| in the lonely castle th these two quiet and | 





Suppose it should drag | lly and morally paralyzed by fatizue and cold, | melancholy beings, hét his young bride, while | 


| he went away to therders of the Rhine, to 
fight against the rot knights. Elizabeth, | 
wrapped in her greatgriefs, had little pity to | 
spare for the bride. fothing short of death | 
awakened her to symbhy, and Mary, almost 
wild at the continued sence of her husband, 
resolved to write him etter that should touch * 
his heart, and bring hiback to take her away | 
from the dreary solituc of Donanworth. | 
She knew that he is not now engaged in 
contest with the robes of the Rhine. The | 
good swords of the gaht knights had subdued | 





Then her memory returned to her; she rose 
tottering to her feet, and endeavored to leave the 
eabin, but her swollen limbs refused to bear her 
to the door. By degrees, however, the circula- 
tion of her blood was restored to her, she regain- 
ed her strength a little, and managed to drag 
herself to the stairs. With considerable pain and 
exertion she ascended them, and reached the 
deck. The spectacle before her was a solemn one. 
It was low tide. The imprisoned ship, firmly 
fixed between the two enormous blocks of granite 
which had saved it from immediate destruction, 
was suspended in space, a great distance above 
the waves. The ocean, covered with white foam, 
was witness to the fury of the nocturnal tempest. 
The sun had risen in splendor, and about four 
or five miles off the low coast of Absecom Beach 
couid be seen. 

After having gazed on this scene afew minutes, 
Carmen cast her eyes on objects more imme- | h 


piece of the long 


“Poor Annunziata!” murmured Carmen; 


and ask him to inducevewis to come home to 
her, or allow her to lete the solitude of Donan- 
worth and join him atleidleberg or elsewhere. 
A tender remembraw of her old companion 
prompted her to write him in the same fond, 
coaxing way that she ad used to him when, as 
a sprightly and spirite boy he had roamed with 


her, whom he called B little wife, in the shades 
of Brabant. 


Society more congenil to her habits than the 
tearful Elizabeth, alient a warmth and color to 


iately surrounding her. Close to the rock the | fe 
The deck was felt to trem. | Young girl saw a large piece of wreck. She im- 

mediately recognized it as a 
boat. All doubt was now at an end, the boat | ™ 
had been swamped. 


isted between herself nd Count Henry, might 
have easily imagine¢ that her language was 


nity of a woman already married to another. 
When she had thus poured out her feelings to 


them ; and Duke Lew and Henry, Count of 
Leinengen, whom Me knew, were at Heidel- 
berg, enjoying themives, and she felt that | 
amidst the engrossing easures that chained her 
husband there, she ould be forgotten. <A 
thought struck her. { would write to Count 
Henry, the playfellowof her early childhood, 


Her present loneliess, her strong desire for 


er writing, so that ae who did not know the 
iendly and affectionte relations that had ex- 


ore impassioned thm comported with the dig- 


In a few minutes, the long boat floated sev- 


In justice to her, we must add that tears came 





eral yerds from the ship, and two sailors fixed a 
rope from the ship’s stern. In order to reach 
the boat, it was necessary to seize the rope with 
the hands, and glide down it. Matthew Cope 
approached Annunziata, and said to hee: 

“ You go first, seuorina, you see the means to 
Feach the boat ; it is dangerous, but it ia not im- 
bossble-Thaxe SANT ourazé, captain,” replied 
the heroic girl; then turning to Carmen, s 
placing in her hands the silver box, she “— Y 
“be kind enough to hold this a moment, dear 
Carmen; if I should reach the boat throw it to 
me. Lam about to set you an example, and 

w you the way.” 
ee creel her friend, murmured : 
short prayer, and then seizing the rope i. 
she could scarcely grasp with her delicate little 
hands, she resolutely launched herself into space. 








tous aia 2 
Whilst she was accomp g this g 


descent, nearly every heart on board the vessel 
ceased to beat; even the most hardened sailors 


to 


her eyes. This emotion, however, lasted but 
a 


second, the tear was wiped away, and her 
thoughts recurred to herself. She gazed around 
the ship. It was a complete wreck } Masts, 
cen sen ne an disappeared. This devasta- 
ion, this si lence, this solitude, frightened Carmen. 
piheres ¥ brpttess overcome them,” said 
she; “they must be all asleep.” , 
She went to the cabin door and called again. 
Her voice only awoke an echo. Half-crazy with 
terror, the young girl rushed into the cabin, she 
visited every portion of the ship. She found no 
ne, the vessel was & desert, or rather a tomb. 
Carmen then understood her position ; she fell 
on her knees and wrung her hands, and cried out 
in a voice of mingled anger and fear : : 
« Q, cowards ! they have abandoned me!’ 


° 


cloud had been chased away by the morning 
breeze ; the sun shone on the conquered ocean. 
The tide silently ascended the blocks of granite 


The day was magnificent, {the last shred of 


him whom she considered more as a dear brother 
than as a stranger—addressing him at the same 
tune as “dear Henry,”—she commenced another 
letter to her husband. Unused to writing much, 
she had already exhausted herself in her first 
letter. Weariness and\ ennui overpowered her ; 
and after vainly trying“! restore herself to an- 
















sane aoe fn “and Qannounced that she was 
about to send a messengBér to*Heidelberg. Slow- 
ly the young wife a 0 half sleeping still, 
she took both letters, 4 and sealed them, one 
with black, the other with white. Having done 
this, she saw the ger of the emp and 
directed him to give the letters privately to each. 











A cold, dreary day in Heidelberg had succeed- 
ed a night of high revel. The duke was lying 
upon his couch in his own apartment, trying to 
sleep off the effects of the too late hours. He 
wus alone, Count Henry having an appointment 
which, spite of wind or weather he was bound to 
keep. He could not sleep ; for troubled thoughts 


trembled for the young girl’s fate. : But in spite 

of her delicate appearance, Annunziata had con- 

siderable strength. She did not let go the rope 

which tore her hands. The sailors os s 

safely in their arms, and placed her on one of the 
boat. 

~~ oe pate turn now, senorina,” said the cap- 


tain, to Carmen. ; 
The street-siager approwched close to the side 





of the ship, for the purpose of throwing her = 
panion the silver-box, before she commenced her 
desceut. Sne had not time to effect her a. 
An enormous wave similar to that which ha 
broken up the jolly boat, broke over the = 
boat, and carried away the oars the men he ae 
their hands ; it also broke the ropes, and car ; 
away the frail bark a hundred yards from the ship. 
“They are lost!’ murmured the ng on ‘ 
« Lost!’ repeated Carmen ; “* why lost ? The 
boat has not been swamped, see, it still floats— 
it is being driven away—it is we who are lost—it 
i they !” 
* pi agg a as they, senorina—what can 
they do in such a sea as this without oars q there, 
see! the boat is driven before ba wind ; it will 
swamped in three minutes.’ 
‘oom phosphorescent light of the foam, they 
saw the boat turning round and round. Annun- 
zits was kneeling and extending her hands to- 
wards the ship. This fearful right lasted buta few 
seconds, for the boat suddenly disappeared from 
sight, and was seen no more. 


against which it had beat with such violence a 
few hours before. The lion had become a lamb, 
and the ocean had become as calm and as in- 
offensive as an inland lake. Leaning over the 





transparent sea, Carmen saw itascend to the keel | p 





and uttered a horrible cry, ; r 
surpassed the wildest imaginations of a hideous 
dream. In the transparent sea, the young girl 


moment more distinct, and at last they were 
plainly visible. These forms were human bodies, 
and amidst them she recognized the captain's 
corpse. Those whom she had accused of aban- 
doning her, slept their last sleep at the bottom of 
the ocean. i: 
Carmen, suffering from a fearful hallucination, 
fancied that the eyes of the drowned men were 
fixed on her, and that they stretched out their 
arms to her, and made asign for her to join them. 
She dared not look again into the sea for fear of 
yielding to vertigo which might cause her to fall 
overboard. She fixed her eyes on the sky. The 
whole day passed in this manner. ae 
Night came, a luminous, starry, splendid night. 
Carmen descended to the cabin and tried to sleep. 
But her sleep was feverish and agitated, she was 
tormented with horrible dreams which peopled 
the cabin with phantoms. Day put ao end to 
these hallucinations. She ascended to the deck 
again. She had eaten nothing for two days. Not 














“All is over!” said Carmen. “I am only 
ge, aud I must die.” 


izhteen years of 8 . 
sighanre J for there was 


Then, as there was HO hope leit, 
no other boa 
ed cruelly with cold, she 
to the cabin, and threw 
ing to her heart, by an} 
movement, Annunziata’s silver box. 

Of all the cre 





now left only seven men, including th 
mate and coo 

* Captain,’ 
to make a raft.” 

“ Very well, let the 
avail, but it can do no harm.” 

The sailors set themselves e 
work. ‘They found plenty of matert 
less than an hour it was completed 


m do it—it will be of n 








was now to launch it. 











on Mure nd Annunziata 

even Morel anc 

But at the moment the heavy machine was rat 
t 


on the stern end of the vessel, an immense 


t on board the vessel, and she suffer- 

mechanically descended 
herself on her bed, press- 
nvoluntary and nervous 


w of the Republic, there were 
e captain, 
k. Malcolm approached the captain. 
’ said he, “‘ the men ask permission 


al, and in 
Their task 
Everybody lent a hand, 
’s servant assisting. 


that there was not plenty of food on board, but 
she wanted the courage to search for it; and yet 
she did not want to die, and in the hope that 
some ship or bark might pass near her, she tied 
« handkerchief to a pole, which she determined 
to wave as soon as she saw a sail near the horizon. 
This was not long in making its appearance. 
Towards evening a small schooner hove in sight. 
Carmen waved ber flag. It was evident that it 
had heen scen. Scme confusion was seen to take 
place on board the schooner—its course was al- 
tered, and it stood directly for the rock. It soon 
approached near enough for Carmen to distin- 
o | guish the fUrms of the men on board. A boat 
was launched rowed by four men; it rapidly ap- 


i -hed the wreck. 
mergetically to “er _ wih Ammanelanile | = box in her | entreaty, and strong, cordtelcome to Donan- 
‘armen, W 
hand, saw with immense joy and hope the skit 
; At eighteen | 


gliding over the tranquil waters. 
years of axe, 
fature appears so beautiful! 


bil- [ro BE CONTINUED.| 


of the still well-beloved though forsaken Mary 
filled his mind. 


fair woman whom nottwo years ago I vowed to 


ip. S y ok vei red her in alonely castle that I should 
, te ship. Suddenly she drew back, | have imma’ h shoul 
i pe ep ti and certainly the reality | deem a prison, if I wer! obliged to remain in it 
an hour alone, or ever with my weeping sister 
and her sad little boy. Yet I have left her there 
; hich became every | for more than a year, tiie [have been sipping 
ee ee 4 sweets from every foptain of pleasure. My 
poor Mary! 
very day, ere my resoltion cools, and while I 
am sickening at the raembrance of last night, 
I will make preparationto go to her.” 


life offers many charms, and the 


“Jam atraitor,” le said, “a traitor to the 


rotect. What protedion have I given her? I 


It shall b thus no longer. This 


He looked forth from}e window without ris- 
ing. The snow was motling the earth in her 
heavy white robes. Th@inds were abroad and 
the fields and the moor tyond looked desolate 
and dreary. But the dw was now thoroughly 
bent on going. Not ew for Count Henry's 
return would he stay—bihe wrote a hasty billet 
telling him that he wasoing to Donanworth, 
and then ordered out tl fleetest steeds in the 
stable. 

His groom looked aghi. “My lord duke,” 
he remonstrated, ‘the wther is not fitting for 
man nor beast. Let meay you to stay until 
the storm abates.” 

“Jlold thy peace!” lanswered. “ Find a 
strong, serviceable animfor thyself, and pre- 
pare to accompany me.” 

The duke’s charger anhe groom’s clumsier 
nag were brought out atstood side by side at 
the door. The master henveloped his slight, 
youthful form ina fur avoat, while the ser- 
vant was wrapped in frieto the chin. They 
had already mounted ur the shelter of the 
broad-arched gateway, Wa messenger rode 
up to them and delivera letter to the duke 
It was sealed with a blackl. His heart sank 
within him. Was Maryid? A shudder, as 
of one dying, ran through whole frame. He 
tore open the missive. 

What was this? The lwriting of his wife, 
and directed outwardly to § but within, words 

| of doubtful meaning—wi of soft, winning 





worth. And all these lressed to Henry, 
Count of Lemingen—“ddenry,” as he was 
| affectionately named the’ What madness 


_ing at his feet 


UNION) + 


of which he had just been so sorely repenting ' 
For a moment he reeled in the saddle, then, con- 
centrating ail the mad passion of his fiery soal 
into one scorching, burning thoaght, he dashed 
wildly on. 

Onward still onward, until the horse lay, cov- 
ered with blood and foam, in the whitened road ; 
the last breaths heaving his noble sides with ago- 
ny. Two others shared the same fate, and still 
the fiery-hearted master went on, scarce staying 
for food or water. He scorned to recruit his 
frame or inflame his rage with wine. As he 
drew nearer and saw the light in her window, a 
thought of deep tenderness mingled with his pas- 
sionate revenge, but did not sway that savage 
determination which had possessed him. All 
the house was dark, save for the light at her win- 
dow. Approaching, he could see her figure 
She was seated at a table, her head leaning on 
her hand. Of what or whom were her dreams ¢ 
Of the husband whom she had vowed to love, or 
of Henry of Leinengen ? 

Around the drawbridge, the snow had fallen 
heavily. The wild storm had not abated and 
the duke rang the bell and blew the horn, until 
his steed shook and tottered with cold and fear. 
Elizabeth's old and valued servant came at last; 
the seneschal of the gloomy castle. Duke Lewis 
stayed not a moment. He hastily flung the old 
man aside, and ran to the chamber where he had 
seen Mary. She had started at the first sound 
of the bell; but she did not believe the stranger 
was her husband. Some poor, benighted travel- 
ler had perhaps tried their hospitality, and she 
hoped he would not seek it in vain upon*this 
awful night. 

Her door was opened, and a man whose gar- 
ments were covered with snow, and with icicles 
hanging from his beard and a sword in his hand, 
entered. It could be no other than Lewis. She 
sprang up and threw her arms around the snow- 
clad form. With an indignant gesture, and a 
word of bitter meaning, he drove her from him. 
She shricked out her anguish in one long, loud 
ery that woke the slumbering echoes of the cas- 
tle, and penetrated to the ears of Elizabeth and 
her attendants. The latter cowered with fear— 
the empress sprang from her bed and stood with- 
in the chamber of Mary. Well she knew that 
despairing voice, but how little was she prepared 
for the scene within! Could this be the meet- 
ing between her brother and his wife, after their 
dreary separation? Alas! she knew, when she 
saw the confessor enter the room, that Mary was 
to be a victim. She knelt before her brother. 

“Lewis, Lewis!” she cried. “For God’s 
sake, for the sake of the holy mother of Jesus, 
tell me what madness possesses you !’” 

“This woman, Elizabeth, is a shame and re- 
proach to your house. I came but to release 


| 


upon the sweet sister she had loved so well, she 
was startled to flad an unknown watcher sitting 
by the low bier. It was a gray-haired man who 
sat there with covered face, and the large round 
tears dropping through the closed fingers, and 
plashing down upon the marble face. He look- 
ed up wildly at her entrance, removing the hands 
that concealed his features. It was her brother, 
Duke Lewis! In a single night the black, beau 
titul hair, shining and glossy, was chang. d— 
blanched to silvery whiteness; and he scarce 
humbering a quarter of a century. 

He shrank painfully from seeing Count Henry 
again; but the latter sent him the fatal letter, 
that he might know how dearly the murdered 
wife loved the husband who destroyed her 
Penitence and tears made up the sum of Duke 
Lewis's after life. One fatal remembrance haunt- 
ed him forever—his Mary's dying look—one 
thought never left him—* I loved and I destroyed 
her.” 





7. ete 


NAPOLEON'S COAT OF MAIL. 


Just before Napoleon set out for Belgiam (he- 
fore the battle of Waterloo), he sent for the clev- 
erest artisan of his class in Paris, and demanded 
of him whether he would engage to make a coat 
of mail to be worn under the ordinary dress, 
which should be absolutely bullet-proof; and 
that, if so, he might name his own price for such 
a work. The man engaged to make the desired 
object, if allowed proper time, and he named 
eighteen thousand francs (seven hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling) as the price for it, The 
bargain was concluded, and in due time the work 
was produced, and the artisan was honored with 
a second audience of the emperor. “ Now,” said 
his imperial majesty, “putiton.” The man 
did so. “ As 1 am to stake my life on its efficn- 
cy, you will, I suppose, have no objection to do 
the same?’ And he took a brace of pistols and 
prepared to discharge one at the breast of the as- 
tonished artist. There was no retreating, how- 
ever, and, half dead with fear, he stood the fire; 
and, to the infinite credit of his work, with per- 
fect impunity. But the emperor was not con- 
tent with one trial. He fired the second pistol 
at the back of the artist, and afterwards disctarg- 
ed a fowling-piece at another part of him with 
similar effect. “ Well,” said the emperor, “ you 
have produced a capital work undoubtedly 
What is to be the price of it?” Eighteen thou- 
sand francs were named as the a reed sum. 
“ There is an order for them,” said the emperor, 
“and there is another for an equal sum, for the 
fright I have given you.”—efure and afier Wa- 
terloo. 
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A DINNER PARTY. 


The excellence of adinner is not to be deter- 
mined by its price. Ten years ago an illustrious 
party dined at Philippe's, in the Rue Montor- 
gueil, at a far lower cost, and after a far more 
exquisite fashion, than if they had joined the 
epicareans of the Clarendon, at five pounds per 
head. ‘The party consisted of Lord Brougham 
and Datferin, the Honorable W. Stuart, two oth- 
er “ Britishers,” and Count D'Orsay and M. Al- 





you from the care I unwittingly burdened you 
with. Forgive me, sister, I thought her pure as 
this unsunned snow ; but I know her now.” 
While she had been speaking, Duke Lewis 
had nodded to the confessor to do his office. 
sertion awakened in her mind. Sae nuéw wo 
what to say to her confessor. Everything seem- 
ed so strange to her. Meeting her husband thus 





Dumas. The dinner on this occasion 
was a recherché affair. It had been as anxiously 
meditated upon as an epic m; and it was a 
far pleasanter thing. “ The most successful 
dishes,” says the author of ‘The Art of Dining,’ 
were the bisynes, the fritures a ’Italienne, and the 
gig Oat Bretagne. Out of compliment to the 


acclamation.—Tuble Traits. 





after their long separation, without even the 
shadow of conscious blame upon her heart to re- 
proach herself with, almost took away her life. 
She little knew that Duke Lewis came for that 
terrible purpose. 

‘*Is there nothing more, my daughter?” ask- 
ed the trembling priest. “Remember! your soul 
may this night be required of you.” 

“And if it is, holy father, I have no fear. 
Nothing can be more terrible than my husband’s 
anger. God and the virgin will deal with my 
soul more tenderly. Lewis, I am innocent.” 

He took the crumpled letter from his vest. 

“ Here are the procfs, base woman! You and 
he shall both die!” And he struck at the long, 
flowing tresses that hung about her fair neck. 
In a moment that fair head lay bleeding, quiver- 
No one in the room believed 
that he would carry out his savage purpose. 
Elizabeth fainted, and the priest showered an- 
athemas upon the guilty man, who, his passion 
appeased at the sight of blood, had sunk into the 
chair so recently occupied by her who lay at his 
feet. 

Mary’s papers lay scattered about the table 
before him. Upon them was written again and 
“ Lewis, return!” ‘ Beloved Lewis,” 
and the various affectionate words and sentences 
that love dictates for the absent. ©, God! was 
it alla dream, and were these words suggested 
by the loving heart he had just murdered? Yet 
how, O, how could this be * Had she not writ- 
ten the same to the Count of Leinengen ? 

He was alone—for the prices had gone to help 
Elizabeth's woman to restore her from that 
deathly swoon, and they had all left him with 
his victim. The lony tresses still lay over his 
feet. He hastily opened the letter again, crush- 
ed and torn as it was, and read it. Before it 
was quite finished, he had sunk upon his knees 
beside his murdered wife, in a frenzy of passion 
that surpassed even the mad rage he had indulg- 
ed before. It was all clear to him now. She 
had written to the count in a loving spirit, it was 
true—but only as an artless and inexperienced 
woman may write to the dear friend of her hus- 
band and herself—reminding him of their child- 
ish days, and earnestly entreating him to come 
Was that wrong! Was that 
a thing to cause him to draw the heart's blood of 
the woman who loved him? 

He saw how the mistake mast have originated. 
He was sure that Mary must have written to 
him, for there were half copies of letters, which 
must have been the initial to an entire missive 
In her haste, she had sicdirected them. And 
There she lay, in all her glorious 


again, 


home with Lewis! 


yet—aud yet! 
prime—dead ! 

The night wore on. He lifted the pale form 
to the couch and placed the limbs straight. Up- 
on his knees he watched, until the culd, gray, 
wintry morning appeared, before the servants 
dared to distarh him. Five days after, she was 





was this? Had the poweidarkness reserved 
this terrible bolt to panish for the very error 


buried in the Charch of the Holy Cross 
When the Empress Elizabeth came to look 





Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Recovery of an ancient Relic, 

An old church relic, in the shape of a pewter 
communion flagon, has lately been discovered in 
an accidental manner in Hatch's auction rooms, in 
Boston. From an inscription upon it, it is sup- 
posed to have formerly belonged to the Second 
Charch in Dedham. It is inscribed as follows :— 
“ Exdono Mr. Nathaniel Kingsbury to ve 24 church 
in Dedham, 1745." So, from the date, it would 
appear that the flagon is one hundred and sixteen 
years old. The curious article found its way to the 
auction room among the stock of a house-furnishing 
concern, and as it is only valuable as a relic, it bas 
been presented to the Dedham Historical Society. 





A destructive Prize. 

A tradesman in Cracow, Poland, won the great 
prize of two hundred and fitty thousand florins in 
the Austrian lottery last year, and paid a discount 
of eleven thousand florins to get immediate posses- 
sion of his fortune. Instead of bringing him hap pi- 
Fearful of being 
robbed of his treasure, he kept it in an iron chest, 
locked up in an arched vault, which he visited 
morning and night to see that it was «afe, til! at 
last his anxiety brought on a fever, which soon ter- 
minated fatally, parting him forever from his sud- 
denly-acquired wealth. 


ness, it was the ruin of his peace. 


Ingenious Invention. 

Mr. Godard, ot Wilton, in England, has invented 
an apparatus by which a pencil of the sun's rays is 
directed upon a sheet of sensitized paper, and, as 
the sun makes his daily journey, the varying effect 
of the light on the paper is recorded hy varying 
record 
kept through the year, and through a series of 
vears, and thas compe! the sun to tell us in his own 
handwriting, whether he preserves or diminishes 





depths of shade. It is proposed to have th 


the fires of his youth, or is fading away in a grad- 
ual decline. 





Remarkable Circumstance. 

A curious case happened lately in Taunton, Eng- 
land. 
for some time, and her death was hourly looked for. 
At length, to all appearance, she died. The body 
In an hour afterward, to the 


The daughter of a tradesman had been il 


was then laid out 
amazement and joy of ber friends, re-animato 
took place, and the supposed deceased was able to 
speak ; but after the lapse of a few hours the «uafferer 
gradually sunk until death in reality terminated 
her existence. 





A singular affectionate Freak. 

A little bantam wae not long since thrown inte 
the cage of atiger in the great menagerie of the 
Jardin des Plantes, in Paria, for the sake of sharp 
ening his appetite for some meat he refused to est 
The little fowl began at once to peck ai the untast- 
ed mea’, not at all alarmed by the terrible roars of 
the monster, and then closely examined bie ciawe 
He appeared to be pleased with thie farmliar treat 


ment, and when the keepers tx 





k ber sway, he re 
fused to touch any food Ull she was put back awa: 
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TO ONE AFAR. 


<x THE FLAG O]0OUR UNION? ++ 


“What consequences ?” 
“T've got an execution—that’s all,” said the 


| hard-hearted landlord. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEF. 


Thy last kiss lingers on my lips, 
{ teel e’en now thy clasping hand, 
I seem to hear thy voice's tone, 
And see thy sinile, so clear and bland. 
I love to dream that thou art near, 
That thou art ever by my side; 
Fen though between us lic broad fields, 
And laughing waters gaily glide. 


I can at twilight's peaceful hour 
In fancy roam afar to thee, 
And as I gaze upon thy face, 
Thy pictured face, so dear to me, 
It seems as if the lips must part, 
And loving words fall on mine ear— 
Sweet words of friendship, strong and pure, 
From one I hold in memory dear. 


And if, my friend, we meet no more 

Upon the shores of this bright world, 
QO, may we both live such a life, 

That when death's banners are unfurled, 
And we are called to cross the stream 

That lies ‘tween this and other lands, 
That we may meet in heaven, friend, 

And be united by those bands 


That never more are reft in twain, 

Where tears and partings are unknown, 
And seeds of discord, grief and pain 

Are never with bright blossoms sown; 
Where all are happy evermore, 

O friend [ love so fondly well, 
Let's try to meet each other there, 

Where never's heard the word farewell! 





THE MISER'S DREAM, 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

How the wind blew on the evening of the 31st 
December, in the year—but no matter for the 
date. It came roaring from the north, fraught 
with the icy chillness of those hyperborean re- 
gions that are lost to the sunlight for six months, 
the red¥m of ice-ribbed caverns and snow moun- 
tains heaped up above the horizon in the cold 
and cheerless sky. On it came—that northern 
blast, howling and tearing, and menacing with 
destruction every obstacle that crossed its path. 
It dashed right through a gorge in the moun- 
tains, and twisted the arms of the rock rooted 
hemlock and the giant oak as if they were the 
twigs of saplings. Then it swept over the wild, 
waste meadows, rattling the frozen ledge, and 
whirling into eddies the few dry leaves that re- 
mained upon the surface of the earth. Next it 
invaded the principal street of the quaint old vil- 
lage, and played the mischief with the tall elms 
and venerable buttonwoods that stood on either 
side like sentinels guarding the highway. How 
the old gilt lion that swung from the sign-post of 
the tavern, hanging like a malefactor in irons, 
was shaken and disturbed! Backwards and for- 
wards the animal was tossed, like a bark upon 


“ An execution !—what’s that ?” 

“ A warrant to take all your goods.”’ 

“My goods!” said the poor woman, looking 
round her with a melancholy smile. “ Why I 
have nothing but what few things you see in this 
room. You surely wouldn’s take those.” 

“T'll take all I can get.” 

“‘ And leave me here with the bare walls.” 
“No, no, you walk out of this to morrow.” 
“In the depth of winter!—you cannot be so 
hard-hearted !”” 

“ We shall see that.” 

“Tare not for myself, but what is to become 
of these poor children ¢” 

“Send ’em to work in the factory.” 

“ But they are just recovering from sickness— 
they are too young for work. O, where, where 
can we go?” 

“To the poor-house,” said the landlord, fiercely. 
The poor woman rose, and approaching the 
landlord's feet, fell upon her knees, clasped her 
hands, and looked upward in his stern and unre- 
lenting face. 

“Israel Wurm,” she said, “has your heart 
grown as hard as the nether millstone? Have 
you forgotten the days of old lang syne? 0, 
remember that we were once prosperous and 
happy !—remember that misfortune and not sin 
has reduced me and mine to the deplorable state 
in which you find us. Remember that my hus- 
band was your early friend, your schoolfellow, 
your* playmate. Remember that when he was 
rich and you poor, he gave you from his plenty, 
freely, bountifully, not gave with the expectation 
of a retarn—his gifts were bounties, not loans.” 
“ Therefore I owed him nothiag,” said the ob- 
durate miser, turning away. 

“You shall hear me out,” said the woman, 
starting to her feet. “I ask you fora further 
delay. Iask you to stay the hard hand of the 
law. You profess to be a Christian. I demand 
justice and mercy in the name of those sleeping 
innocents, my poor grandchildren, whose father 
isin heaven. You shail be merciful!” 
“Heyday!” exclaimed the miser. “ This is 
fine talk, upon my word. You demand justice, do 
you? Weil, you shall have it. The law is on 
my side, and I will carry it out to the letter.” 

“Then,” said the outraged woman, stretching 
forth her trembling hand, “ the curse of the wid- 
ow and the orphan shall be upon you. Sleeping 
or waking, it shall haunt you ; and on your mis- 
erable deathbed, when the ugly shapes that 
throng about the pillow of the dying sinner shall 
close around you, our maledictions shall weigh 
like lead upon you, and your palsied lips shall 
fail to articulate the impotent prayer for that 
mercy to yourself which you denied to others. 
And now, begone! This house is mine to-night 
atleast. Afflict it no longer with your presence! 
Go forth into the night—it is no darker than 
your own benighted soul, nor is the north wind 
one half so pitiless as you!’ 





the ocean. Now he seemed as if about to turn a 

eworrror mM witch Mddén old 
crone. But cheerful fires of hickory and maple 
were burning within doors, a merry group was 
gathered in the old oak parlor, and little recked 
the guests of the elemental war without. In fact, 
they knew nothing of it till the driver of the vil- 
lage stage-coach, making his appearance with a 
few flakes of snow on his snaff-colored surtout, 
announced, as he expanded his broad hands to 
the genial blaze, that it was a “ wild night out of 
doors.” 

But on—on sped the wild wind, driving the 
snow-flakes before it as a victorious army sweeps 
away the routed skirmishers and outposts of the 
enemy. Away went the night-wind on its wild 
errand, reaching at last a solitary cottage on the 
outskirts of the village. Here it revelled in un- 
wonted fary, ripping up the loose shingles from 
the moss-grown rvof tree, and forcing an entrance 
through many a yawning crevice. 

The scene within the cottage presented a 
Strange and painful contrast to the interior of 
most of the comtortable houses in the flourishing 
village through which we have been hurrying on 
the wings of the cold north wind. The room 
was scantily furnished. There were two or three 
very old-fashioned, rickety straw-bottomed chairs, 
an oaken stool or two, and a pine table. The 
hour hand of a wooden clock on the mantelpieee 
pointed to eleven. A fire of chips and brush- 
wood was smouldering on the hearth. In one 
corner of the room near the fireplace on a heap 
of straw, covered with « blanket, two little boys 
lay sleeping in each other’s arms. Crouched 
near the table, her features dimly lighted by a 
tallow candle, sat a woman advanced in life, clad 
in faded but cleanly garments, whose hollow 
cheeks and sunken eye told a painful tale of sor- 
row and destitution. Those sad eyes were fixed 
anxiously and imploringly upon the stern, grim 
face of a hard-feaiured old man, who, with* hat 
pulled over his shaggy gray eyebrows, was stand- 
ing, resting on a stout staff, in the centre of the 
tloor 

“So you haven’t got any money for me ?” said 
the old man, in the harshest of all possible voices. 

“ Alas! no, Mr. Wurm—if I had, I should 
have brought it to you long ago,” answered the 
poor woman. “Thad raked and scraped a litile 
together, bat the sickness of these poor children 
—poor William’s orphans—swept it all away; I 
haven’t got a cent.” 

“So much the worse for you, Mrs. Redman,” 
answered the old man, harshly. “ I've been easy 
with you; I've waited and waited, trusting your 
Promises. I can’t wait any longer. I want the 
money.” 

“You want the money—is it possible? Re- 
Port speaks you rich.” 

“ It's false—false !” said the old man, bitterly. 
“T'm poor—I'm pinched. Ask the townspeople 
how I live. DoT look like a rich man? No, no, 
I tell you [ want my du-s, and I will have ’em.” 

“Tean’t pay you,” 





ssid the woman, sadlv. 
“Then you must abide the consequences !” 


and dismayed ins 
chilled and trembling frame; no light to gleam 
athwart the darkness, and sending forth its pil- 
grim rays to meet him and guide his footsteps to 
his threshold. No wife, no children waited eag- 
erly his return. It was the miser’s home—dark, 
desolate, stern and repulsive. Its deep cellars, 
its thick walls, held hidden stores of gold, and 
notes, and bonds, but there were garnered up no 
treasures of the heart. 

The miser’s path lay through the churchyard, 
a desolate place enough even in the gay noon of 
a midsummer day, now doubly repulsive in the 
wild midnight of midwinter. The wall was ruin- 
ous; the black iron gateway frowned naked and 
ominous; the field of death was crowded with 
headstones of slate, and innumerable mounds 
marked the resting-place of many generations. 
The snow was now gathering fast over the dreary 
and desolate abode, as the miser stambled along 
the beaten pathway bending against the blast and 
drift. A strange b and d i crept 
over him. He no longer felt the cold—an un- 
controllable desire of slumber possessed him. 
He sat down upon a flat tombstone, and soon 
lost all consciousness of his actual situation. 

Suddenly he saw before him the well-known 
figure of the old sexton of the village, busily oc- 
cupied in digging a grave. The winter had now 
passed away—it was now midsummer. The 
birds were singing in the trees, and from the far 
green meadows sounded the low of cattle and the 
tinkling of the sheep bells. Even the graveyard 
looked no longer desolate, for on many of the 
little hillocks bright flowers were springing into 
bloom and verdure, attesting the affection that 
outlived death, and decorating with living bloom 
the precincts of decay. 

“My friend, for whom are you digging that 
grave !” asked Israel. 

The sexton looked up from his work, but did 
hot seem to recognize the spokesman. 

“For a man that died last night; he is to be 
buried to-day.” 

“Methinks this haste is somewhat indecor- 
ous,” said Israel Wurm. 

“O, for the matter of that,” said the sexton, 
“ the sooner this fellow's out of the way the bet- 
ter; there’s nobody to mourn for him.” 

“Ts he a pauper, then?” 

“O, no!—he was immensely rich.” 

“ And had he no relations—no friends ?” 

“For relations he had a nephew who inherits 
all his property. The young dog will make the 
money fly, I tell you. As for friends, he had 
none. The poor dreaded him, the good despised 
him, for he was a hard hearted, selfish man. In 
a word, he was a miser !"’ said the sexton. 

“A miser!” faltered the trembling dreamer. 
“What was his name ?” 

“Israel Wurm!” replied the sexton. 

Graveyard and sexton faded away. In their 
place arose a splendid grove of trees, a clearing, 
a village schoolhouse Two boys were saunter- 





ing along the road-ide, engaged in serious, child- 





ish talk. One was fair with golden locks, the 


With a biter curse upon his lips, but trembling 
4 himscliveleo-ahity 


a 


| other dark-haired anave of aspect. Israel 


Started, for in the lattgrecognized himself—a 
boy of fifty years ago. 

“Israel,” said theden-haired boy, “it’s 
‘lection day to-morroWe'll hire Browning's 
horse and chaise and p Boston, and have a 
grand time on the Com, seeing the shows.” 

“ You forget, Mark jd the dark-haired boy, 
sadly, “ that we have honey.” | 
“What of that?’ nd the other. “Ihave | ~ 
a pocketful—and wh mine is yours, you 
know. Come, cheer iyou'tl one day be as 
rich as Lam, and therwill be your turn to 
treat, you know. I edford to be generous— | 
and so would you be, iu had the means.” ul 
Then the shadow ped from the face of the | 
dark haired boy, and smile lighted up his | 
countenance, and the » schoolfellows passed 
on their way together. 

Grove and schoolhe passed away, melting 
into another scene like wf the dissolving views. 
Israel stood before a hy illuminated screen, in 
the midst of a gapingmpany of sight seers. 
He could see nothingit a confused mass of 


u 








screen. Jt was some kj of an exhibition. 

“ Now, ladies and gilemen,” said a strange 
voice issuing from the ckness, “we shall show 
you the wonders of the o-hydrogen microscope, 
natural objects magnif tive thousand times. 
Look and behold the gboscis of the common 
house-fly.”” 

Israel gazed with threst, and soon a huge 
ohject, resembling the ink of a monster ele- 
phant, appeared on th ill d disc; it 
passed away. 

“ Now, ladies and gelemen,” said the voige, 
“look well to the illumated screen. What do 
you see now ?” 

“ Nothing !” was the tiversal and indignant 
answer. 

“T thought so,” repliethe voice. ‘“‘ Yet you 
have before you a mises soul magnified five 
thousand times. A milln such would not pro- 
duce an image on the senn.” 
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NORTHMEN IN AMERICA. 


An interesting paper on supposed relics of the 


SPPTELGECS 


le A Wi nt | visit of Northmen to thie country, read before 
CT LAG OF Ou R ‘ \. Nh | the New England Historic Genealogical Soc iety, 


by Rev. Abner Morse, A. M , has just been pub- 


Sy oy SE yess ¢ | in pamphlet fo 
LAR eas lished in pamphlet form 
| 


In it the author, who 
a has made Indian relics a subject of special in 
Lov | quiry, states that during # visit to Cape Cod, 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


. several years ago, there was pointed out to him 
IPRIETOR. seve ) 
EDITOR AND PRE 


~—~ | at South Dennis a spot where, beneath a white 
t the Frag or oon Ustos, 
eo eeeety in advance, being discontinued at the 
im, invarnadly 


£2.) peran- | 


oak stump of ancient growth, at a depth of four 
feet, had been discovered a hearth of round boul 

ders arranged in parallel rows so as to form a 

TO CORRBSPONDENTS. | neat horizontal parallelogram or ae ra a | 

" x.—Chocolate, the flower of the cocoa nut, | or four feet, and bedded in mortar. No building 
wax tte introduced into Europe from Mexico, | had ever stood near the place, which had always 
and became a favorite beverage i the Loudon | hoe kept for a wood lot. Gs -phhive OF he 
rice 2 soil and the conformation of the ground were 


on never appeared upon the stage 
among the ancients. Their parts non Caecsien Ai. | such as, taken with the circumstances above 
i 1662, when Charles IL. 
i by men until as late as \ 
first ‘encouraged the appearance of women betore | 
the public. 





mentioned, to convince the observer that centu- 


ries must have elapsed since the hearth was con- 
a eng 6 | structed. About half a mile east of this locality 
Pe eS ie nee nded, after which | other hearths of boulders had been discovered by 
path a ascents followed, many of which proved | the residents, while d guing for peat ; and ata 
ara soist.—Diamonds were first) brought | point six miles north of the elbow of the cape, 
aves the ‘East, where the mine of  nccapect os still another had been exhumed beneath four feet 
was the first known, and where = gt § pt sl of perfectly formed peat. These relice were 
ry vy ote g yf ah ¥ called by the discoverers Indian hearths, but Mr. 
piven. ~The diving-bell was = png tog po Morse’s familiarity with Indian habits in regard 
i Bg nenchiad ir ee oral of the famous | to fire-places ee ese him that they never built 
Spanish Armada, some time before the year — the hearths, and subsequent ingeiry among per- 
AMATEUR.— Glass bottles were Brut og a He sons conversant with Indian relies and the do- 
lens rosie wrap nag caaere 8 ne Romans mestic life of Indians, contirmed this conviction. 
pag hipere A. D., as they have been found in | The Indians never construct paved hearths, even 
the ruins ot Pompeii, -e of artillery was invented | where stones are abundant, but scoop a hole in 
ag ogg ae sone’ anor the invention of gun- | the earth and build their fires in that. These 
powder, and artillery was — oe bby — hearths, therefore, could not be Indian relics; 
- yg paad age gp nm, and was | and to account for their existence Mr. Morse ad- 
Bry commen oo arty on Ub vances an ingenious theery that they must have 
been built by the Northmen alleged to have dis- 
covered this country in the tenth century. The 
Northmen settled upon an island which they 
of one lotty mountain to another. : named Vineland, end wot. Eineee ee that this 
SreveNr.—Armorial bearings became hereditary | island was near Cape Cod, upon which they 
/ mulies in the twelfth century; they took their landed and consteacted ihe héarthe abovevaen- 
ston fn the knights painting their banners w ith a 











The illuminated disk rew dark and disap- 
peared. Then a lurid liht seemed to fill all 
space, and soon huge billws of flame rolled up- 
ward, and writhed and tisted together like a 
myriad of gigantic serpent. Shrieks and howls 


y » thirteenth century. 

very common as early as the tu : } 

Charles I. played at it, and it was a daily sport of 

y L. at Tunbridge. , , 
cpetkenn =the largest and oldest chain bridge 

litferent figures, and were introduced by the | tioned; but that the island has since disappeared 

Crusaders through the action of the sea. ‘This explanation 

is supported by an ingenious theory of the geo- 

logical changes which have occurred on our 


i i i e Lingtung, in 
world is said to be that at King 4 
China, where it forms a perfect road trom the top 

coast, which will not fail to interest all who pay 
attention to such matters. 


Linctist-vAncient books were originally boards, 
or the inner bark of trees; and bark is Fe elig on 
by some nations, as are also skins, tor a aut- 
ter parchment was generally suostituted. 








of anguish issued from thifiery mass, but above 
all was heard the startlingelangor of a bell. 
“ Hallo, who’s this?” cied a voice, that evi- 
dently issued from a sei of powerful human 
lungs. The miser felt hinself roughly shaken 
by the shoulder, and awoke 

“ What’s the noise—fire?’ he asked. For the 
bell he had heard in his dram now jarred upon 
his waking senses. 


you a happy new year, Mr. Wurm!” 






schoolmaster, for he, too 
“ A happy new year 4 
“4nd a happy ne 
“How came you 
Harrowby. 
the drift. 


Israel. 


after sunrise, I want you to be sure to gear u 
ory and pitch-pine to the widow.” 
doubtfally. 


not I got money enough? 


he added, addressing the tutcher, “take her the 
best turkey you've got, ani half a pig, with my 
pli , and a happy year to her.” 

“And how about that execution ?” asked the 
constable, who was roundwith the rest “ 
the old year out and the mw year in.” 

“Confound the executia! Don’t let me hear 
another word about it!’ said Israel, magnani- 
mously. “And now, nghbors,” he added, “I 
owe you something for yar good wishes. Come 
along with me to the Golen Lion, and I'll give 
you the best supper the tvern affords, Hurrah! 
New year don’t come jut once in a twelve- 
month.” 

We will be bound tlt a merrier party never 
leff a churchyard, evemfter a funeral, nor a 
merrier set ever sat dov to a festal board, than 
that which gathered togreet the hospitality of 
Israel Wurm. In the arse of the evening an 
old Scotch gardenor ga it as his Opinion that 
the “miser was fey,” when a man suddenly 
changes his character— when a Spendthrift be- 
comes saving, or a niggd generous, the Scotch 
say that he is fey, anconsider the change a 
forerunner of sudden dh.) 

“No, my friends,” si Israel, overhearing the 
remark, “I am not f# and I mean to live a 
long while, Heaven ling—for I have just 
learned that the true ¢et of enjoying life is to 





seeing 


“Fire? no!” said the man who had awakened 
him—the butcher of the village. ‘It’s the boys 
ringing in the new year. By the way, I wish 


“A happy new year, Mr. Warm!” said the 


ay’ chorused a dozen 


, ape there?” asked Farmer 
“Why, youinight have perished in 


“T was overcome by drowsiness,” answered 
“I was very cold. I'd been to make a 
call on Widow Redman, and the poor soul was 
out of wood. By the way, farmer, the first thing 


your ox-team, and take a cord of your best hick- 
“And who'll pay me?” asked the farmer, 
“T will, to be sure!” answered Israel. « Have 
Here, hold your 


hand.” And he put a handful of silver in the 
farmer’s honest palm. “ And you, Mr. Wilkins,” 





SOMETHING ABOUT ASSES. 
Shakspeare’s Dogberry was extremely anxious 
to be “ written down an ass,” and he cautioned 
his brethren of the watch to remember that, even 
if he were not so written down by the secretary, 
still that he was an ass. Most men have an utter 
and unconquerable antipathy to being called an 
ass; and yet the long eared quadruped that bears 
this name is truly a respectable animal. Rough 
and neglected though he be, yet the ass is a 
classical animal, and was worshipped by the an- 
cient Gnostics ; besides which, in the Holy Land, 
splendidly equipped and caparisoned, he bore the 
members of the royal household on his back. 
We never could imagine why a man should feel 
himself egregiously insulted by being compared | with care to cut the strings and remove the cov- 

mot tr h ; ijl-used animal. : : appeared, which: oan 

arch, he was interrupted b secede sere rough the bottom, 
y the brazen bray “ . 

of an ass in an adjacent field : whiareg o : real contents, 

majesty, with assumed gravity pon Bis | pearance of gold, and the reseltof forth was an ap- 

“ree, gentlemen if ou pl revealed—twelve hundred wrther incisions 

The ass is indeed » Wf you p! ed and eighty doilars 1” 


ee 


A DANGEROUS BOX. 
The Mission Records of the Methodist Church 
make mention of the following donation sent to 
the pastor of Morris Chapel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the Missionary Society :—‘ We understand 
that a suspicious looking box was sent to the 
house of Rev. Mr. Moody, the next morning 
after a coll for mi 'y purposes. It 
was delivered by a litle girl, who said she had 
been requested to leave it at that house. The 
minister having some fears, from the weight of 
it, that mischief was intended, had his family re- 
tire from the house, after the maid had departed, 
and then putting the bux in the hall, proceeded 

















48 a safer mode of comin, 
4 ig at 
When the box was penetrated 


. lease.”’ 
an ill-used creature ; for he 





is nearly always ill-fed and ne 2 

glected, and his _D ISORDERLY.—A theatre i Ib 

mn yi seamae the careful polish bestowed | idicted by the grand jury ~ a. dine kel 

ie sped e a of the Pampered courser. No; al] | use.” The establishment in questi han 
ged and uncombed, he is exposed, like the | 14cted on the system of the Yow York. cheap 


houseless Lear, to « 


less.”” all the peltings of the piti- 


Proprietors of donke 

; YS scem generally ¢ 
be impressed with the idea that they are a we of 
chameleon, and live upon air; and since natural- 
ists declare that their favorite food is 


‘ syste New York cheu 
oan Halls, being a mixture of i 
ante: with cigars and lager beer 
Y half a dozen « beautiful wai i 
aiter-yirls,” 
elaborately ot up for Stunning effect poh ie 


: : thistles, | S™4llest possible am 
little else is provid , : ount of natural ali 
led for them. It re “ Disorder ; al comeliness. 
. no be er is, of © - 
wondered at, then, that t to » Of course, t 


- he order of the night ” 
and is what the Visitors pay —" of the nighs, 


ever, the grand jury don’t like it 
—— ‘=. aa = 


iat they sho time: 
rebel, prove intractable, kick up pad Here 
back ; or, adopting the « masterly astdhites 
Policy of Mr. Calhoun, stand stock atill, in 4, 
of cudgel, goad and Switch, i 
A foreign writer Says, 

cruelty to animals of all k 
mazinum, this Paria of the 
80 large a share of outrag, 
conversation with an individual of that class, and 
endeavored to explain to him the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis, insisting Upon the prot bility 
that he would one day be ai eho 


: N ass himself, and re. 
celve exactly such usage as he bestowed 


assured in answer to his inquiry whether there 
was anything ‘about that there’ in the Bible 
that there was grave warranty in rhe 
Appeared staygered, mused awhile, 


It seems, how- 
Tastes differ, 
spite Pinger the town of Hillsdale, New Jer- 
Y, reside Mr, Conrad Decker and wife—the 


potest in his one hundredth year, and the lat- 
omen” They have been married 
pet ptaigg years. Mr. Decker cultivates his 
Seale ae saws his own wood, while Mrs. 
pags r own housework without think- 

ired help, although she complains oc- 


casionally that she o ‘ 
SPry 48 she used oo £0 ubout the house as 


“Tn England, where 
inds has reached its 
quadrupeds endures 
e, that I once fell into 











Being te 2 
Wastixcron.—The 
has created an immense 


the belicf, he New stores have been of 


ee 
army of the Potomac 
business for Washington. 
vened, building is 





and then ex- | 99 in various 8ectic Going 
A - ms Ons ¢ * 
claimed, ‘ Vell, sir, there's One thing, if it's ever | ‘Hat were dorm ant and 4 the CHY, and streets 
so true—I never hits mi " 7 é ° © Inactive for years 
ts mine over the head ; acir- | T80Und with the hum of Jive 7 done 


cumstance which so reconciled him to the 
trine of Pythagoras, that he le 
on his beast’s crupper and disappeared,” 

An ass, in this country, especially in the north. 
ern parts, is quite a rarity—w 
to the quadruped 
been surprised that 


ly, i 3 » 
a Z ¥+ profitable trade 


t fall a heavy blow 


Increasing IN Yearsany 
hi B. Windship, the strong 

18 strength to such an eno 

‘ ‘ ormous dey 

advertises to lift, on « platform fo Ange 
weighing 140 pounds. 
-__ —-.. _ 
New Postace § 
partment has aj 


Strenorn —Dr. 
Tan, has develope d 





e€ allude, of course, 
species—and we have often 
these animals have not been 
introduced here. In Europe, in agricultural dis. 
tricts, where the strictest economy is requisite 


» twelve men 


TAMPS —The pont.office lie. 





do good to others. I ba dream to bight which 
has, I trust, made mewiser and better man. 
The miser les buried yonder churchyard— 
Israel Wurm, a new n, has risen in his place, 
and as far as my me g0, Lintend that this 
shall be a happy newar to every one of my 
acquaintances.” 

Israel was as good 1is word, and never re- 
lapsed into his old hs. The widow and the 
orphan children were vided for by his bounty ; 
he gave liberally to ef object of charity—hos- 
pitals, schools and cots were the rec ipients of 


years, the blessings dd and young followed 
him to his last resplace in the old church- 
yard, where he hateamed the mysterious 
dream, and been awéd to a better life by the 
pealing of the New ‘s bells. 


— —- a 


Many wear diguis they do clothes—all 





Outside. 





that 

i : bat pre . i 

ic teiapuagl Md dete eT produced by ill-treaiment and wan 
judgment in training. 

dice, we are qatte sure that they would te 

very Tespectatey quadrupeds, 

quite as much intelli 


iff re 
ence as some other animals sored . won ame 
: t au | churches scat ok bong the 
liberally endowed with longitude of ears! | 1 tet island 
CE? a | J ee ie = 
: ve — Rail inet 

; Tue pest Lecacy —No man can leave « | ‘ tT eo. Railers at women are either weak 
etter legary to the world than a well-edu: ated yee ies 
family | ‘ 7am _ 


ready issued fifty fi 
. an 
quired to supply 
les for the | file. 
‘ » their easy amble pera 

liarly fitting them for the service of invalids 
could hardly sustain th 


they are very common. At all the watering. | the new stam 
places in England, you find them in abundance ~ 
where they are equipped with side-«add 
accommodation of ladies 


ve millions of 
: as Many more will be re. 
t > 

© demands for them now on 
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Countenre:ts In Fras: 
In France, Germany hercgmlteed sel dicey, rota nea ETit® BPON the Bank 
pi tect A: “tt ¥ and Spain, these ani- | the bank has Paid, within 9 few years, fory 
erywhere used, tugether with the | notes to the extent of one 4 » forged 
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who | 


. *&—So excellent 


of F raore, 


Mule, for Purposes of locomotion and ae i 
They are hardy, health vie 


we have no douht that 


labor 
¥, and easily kept. and 
many of the evi! 
are attributed to their nature are ho 


— 
. | A Qvauipicatioy —A merchant 
qualities | Vertising for « clerk “who could he, 

tinnate, | Ment,” received an answ: sel magna 
; tof proper | beem ten years in the Stat 

D spite of vulvar preja | —— 
and | Crrpow —Several mission 


and possessed of | 80 account of « re, a 


in Ceylon give 






























Mvsicat—Jenny Lind is si: ®'0g in Londos 












































OLD TIMES. 
ee with what tenecite ee 
past, and wiih what a 


It is stran 


cling & 
‘o'aney we harp Spon 
“goed olf times A 


Oe seem tt 
if they are oaly olf a 


The merry Makings © 


&! 60 pleasant to os ae 


boar do not sex m > 


The dave oh © OF Orn! gine, 
‘ A bong thee age ~_ 
OF course, in the decline of life, when we ar: 


Capable of present ener mont, we 


enna be 
that any thing 


‘rable in the present, 
“lt as the golden age. * 
of the movement of the the 
ft lewking of Vigerves manh 
It perhaps rether a fa, 
alee, The sort of ree re 
howe call up bygomes, embry 
Bot only the earier of our own year, bu: 
Carlier ages ot the workd We weary of the 
the past was @ brighter 
tance has obliterated ite + 
Were the memory as tena: n 
evil as it is of woud this were e woarter + 


 @f> 
look hack to that per 
We Were a pare 
But the hack wan 
8 another afar 





than a natural imp» 
Dess with wh) 


ent, and faney that 
simply because d 


ive features 


han ; 
than itis Our re W008 Incaleates apon > 


daty Of the forgiveness of injures, and Prov) 
has kindly rendered the memory lees tenacio 
pan than pleasure We can fecollect « 
Vividly ; bat who oan recall OF deserite a pair 
he has suffered § We Cannot, and ought: 
we could, close our eves to the evil that ewer 
Us, for it is each one’s duty to do his shar 
Wards its mitigation ; bat the past is o 
beyond our control It is a fixed fact—it is 

Pleted history 1% thaps we take that 

Pleasure in looking upon it thet we do ona 

Pleted structure, a flnished painting —and ry 
it with the more favor because we khoow it 

Capable of being aliered 
Unalloved de 
Colosseum, 


We gaee with « 
light on the tremendous ruine 

eave that we regret ite cram 
condition, its falling arc hea—forgetfal of ih 
that man met man in deadly strife wiih 
bloody arena, 

* Butchered to make e Homan hottdey - 
and that here our co religioniste were rent 
from limb by ravenous wild boasts, for en 
ing the doctrines of the meek and holy Josy 
golden mist rises between us and the pe 
lovely Mirage changes the desert sand iy 
Oasis. Few persons have not wished, at 
me, to have existed inthe good old tunes 
than the present. Bat those good old tia 
all of them, their creat evils, their petty « 
Qnvos, their constant trials; and it would 
Philosophical to deny that the world ts con: 
Progressing. Our grand old Puritan ans 
with their far reas hing politionl foresight 
deep reliyious euthartasm, their care for i 
fare of the mind, their soaring self denia 
not indeed pe -aliar to 
‘geod old Umes" in which they 
They banished, branded, whipped and f 
Quakers; believed in witeheraft, and pe 
sorcery by death They emote the India 
and thigh, and sold into slavery the i 
children of the Vanquished chieftains W 


thank Heaven that we are Bot ee bige: 
cruel; but 


for that wil S are tba ARE GAL ee: 
amination. it is well to honor the virtar 
past, bat it is idle to be constantly re, 
the “good old times,” and fancying th. 
rior to our own 
—— ———ro-s 
AN ENTRANCED CHILD 
A singular case of restoration afer + 
death occurred a short time since at Alb 
little daughter of Mra. Wilson, residing 
Street, after a sudden relapse succeedin, 
illness, apparently died. The body did » 
bat every other symptom of death wee 
The remains were prepared for the gr: 
at night the supposed dead child scres 
immediately the functions of life were 
Heavy perspiration poured off the bod- 
quantities, and the pale, marble like 
sumed o healthy red appearance, | 
child screamed, those present, except | 
became greatly alarmed and ran out of 
The mother rushed to the body, earl 
her arms and removed it to @ bed i 
room. The family physician wee 1 
sent for, who applied proper restorat: 
child ws now io « fair way of recoverin 


faults and errors, 
but to the * 
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Nourn Canouss Gaeas Tea — 
ington (N. ©) liepatch, enecance: 
Selby Spencer, of Hyde county, he 
in raisie g ten of twelve bushels of gr 
veriiable Chine tea—om hie premise 
year The seed was oltained years . 
Eoglis i captain, and the Dhrepateh th 
Bypencer's eaperiment demonstrates | 
sucessfully raised in North Cerclins 
to make a Leverage nearly equal tot 
—-e- 
Fortuss ‘Under the bead of 
Fortunes,” one of oar seighbore ; 
others. the instance of Jelias Career 
* owed some $15 000,000, before be 
Many persone might reckos oo & 
eccumalauon of dett rather 6 mie 
-——or 
Crorens ts Inpta—le let 
cholera, 19 ite most makgnant form 
and epread throughoet the world 
earente, end ie terri 
of bamas if lt i poenstvbe the 
cond time pase over Kearoge ead + 


made ite #} 
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THMEN IN AMERICA. 
ting paper on supposed relics of the 
imen to this country, read before 
land Historic Genealogical Society, | 
er Morse, A. M., has just been pub- 
iphlet form. In it the author, who | 
idian relics a subject of special in- 
that during a visit to Cape Cod, 
ago, there was pointed out to him 
snnis a spot where, beneath a white 
of ancient growth, at a depth of four 
en discovered a hearth of round boul- 
ed in parallel rows so as to form a 
tal parallelogram or square of three 
and bedded in mortar. No building 
vod near the place, which had always 
for a wood lot. ‘The nature of the 
.e conformation of the ground were 
aken with the circumstances above 
to convince the observer that centu- 
iave elapsed since the hearth was con- 
About half a mile erst of this locality 
chs of boulders had been discovered by 
ats, while digging for peat; and ata 
miles north of the elbow of the cape, 
er had been exhumed beneath four feet 
(ly formed peat. These relics were 
the discoverers Indian hearths, but Mr. 
amiliarity with Indian habits in regard 
ices convinced him that they never built 
hs, and subsequent inquiry among per- 
iversant with Indian relics and the do- 
ite of Indians, contirmed this conviction. 
jians never constract paved hearths, even 
tones are abundant, but scoop a hole in 
h and build their fires in that. These 
therefore, could not be Indian relics; 
ecount for their existence Mr. Morse ad- 
in ingenious theery that they must have 
ilt by the Northmen alleged to have dis- 
{ this country in the tenth century. The 
nen settled upon an island which they 
| Vineland, and Mr. Morse argues that this 
was near Cape Cod, upon which they 
i and constructed the hearths above-men- 
; but that the island has since disappeared 
ch the action of the sea. This explanation 
ported by an ingenious theory of the geo- 
‘| changes which have occurred on our 
which will not fail to interest all who pay 
tion to such matters. 








A DANGEROUS BOX. 

1e Mission Records of the Methodist Church 

, mention of the following donation sent to 
pastor of Morris Chapel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the Missionary Society :—“ We understand 
a suspicious-looking box was sent to the 
se of Rev. Mr. Moody, the next morning 
+ a collection for mi 'y purposes. It 
delivered by a little girl, who said she had 
a requested to leave it at that house. The 
ister having some fears, from the weight of 
hat mischief was intended, had his family re- 
from the house, after the maid had departed, 
i then putting the bex in the hall, proceeded 
h care to cut the strings and remove the cov- 
Peete ROR AOE hows peared, which was 
7 gthrough the bottom, 
+ asafer mode of coming at its real contents. 
vhen the box was penetrated there was an ap- 
varance of gold, and the result of further incisions 

-vealed—twelve hundred and eighty doilars !” 








DisorpERLY.—A theatre in Albany has been 
dicted by the grand jury as “a disorderly 
use.” The establishment in question is con- 
tcted on the system of the New York cheap 
Concert Halls,” being a mixture of melo-drama 
nd nigger minstrelsy, with’ cigars and lager beer 
tved by half a dozen “ beautiful waiter-girls,” 
‘aborately got up for stunning effect out of the 
mallest possible amount of natural comeliness. 
Disorder is, of course, the order of the night,” 
nd is what the visitors pay for. It seems, how- 
ver, the grand jury don’t like it. Tastes differ. 





Smart.—In the town of Hillsdale, New Jer- 
‘ey, reside Mr. Conrad Decker and wife—the 
ormer is in his one hundredth year, and tho lat- 
er in her ninety-ninth, They have been married 
“eventy-seven years. Mr. Decker cultivates his 
own garden, and saws his own wood, while Mrs. 
Decker does her own housework without think- 
‘ng of “hired help,” although she complains oe- 
‘asionally that she cannot go about the house as 
Spry as she used to. 

a ee a 

Wasuixcton.—The army of the Potomac 
has created an immense business for Washington. 
New stores have been o 


on in various sections 
that were 


pened, building is going 
of the city, and streets 
dormant and inactive for years, now 
resound with the hum of lively, profitable trade. 

Ge iemnitininssen, 


IncrEAsinG 1x Years ay S — 
G. B. Windship, the strong meh ae rae 
his strength to such an eno: 
advertises to lift, on a 
weighing 140 pounds. 

ec 


man, has developed 
rmous degree, that he 
platform, twelve men 


New Postrace Stamps —The post-office de- 
partment has already issued fifty five millions of 
the new stamps, and as Many more will be re- 


= to supply the demands for them now on 





oe. 

Counterrsits 1x FRanxce.—So excellent 
are the counterfeits upon the Bank of France 
that the bank has paid, within a few years forged 
notes to the extent of one million francs, 

nT ee 

A QvatiFication.—A men hant, lately ad- 
vertising for a clerk “who could bear confine- 
ment,” received an answer from one who had 
been ten years in the State prison! 


————-- ,ee> 
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CrrLox.—Several missionaries in Ce 
an account of a revival of religion 
churches scattered in that island. 


ylon give 
among the 


toes 





Just so.—Railers at women are either weak 






ee 


cruel; but yet without much ‘ficati 
for that will scarcely bear the abit alprificttign. 




















fopa, or vicious rakes. ] 


te 
Musicat.—Jenny Lind is Singing in London. 























OLD TIMES. 
It is strange with what tenacity we cling to the 


past, and with what constancy we harp upon the 
“ good old times.” 


All times seem good times, 
if they are only old. The merry-makings of the 
hour do not seem half so pleasant to us as 

“ The days when we wen 


; t gipseying, 
° A long time ago.” 


Of course, in the decline of life, when we are in- | 


A MODERN SAMSON. 


In the 17th century flourished a “robustious | 


| perriwig pated fellow,” who would have been a 
prize for Barnum had he been born a couple of 
centuries later, named Barsabas. He began to 





on the occasion of the king’s carriage getting 
| mired to such an extent that one wheel was en- 


. tirely sunk in the mud, and all the horses and 
capable of present enjoyment, we cannot believe 


that anything is enjoyable in the present, and 
look back to that period as the golden age, when 
we were a part of the movement of the times. 
But the backward-looking of vigorous manhood 
is another affair. It is perhaps rather a fashion 
than @ natural impulse. The sort of regretful- 
ness with which we call up bygones, embraces 
not only the earlier of our own years, but the 
earlier ages of the world. We weary of the pres- 
ent, and fancy that the past was a brighter era, 
simply because distance has obliterated its repul- 
sive features. Were the memory as tenacious of 
evil as it is of good, this were a wearier world 
than itis. Our religion inculeates upon us the 
duty of the forgiveness of injuries, and Providence 
has kindly rendered the memory less tenacious of 
pain than pleasure. We can recollect a joy 
vividly ; but who can recall or describe a pain that 
he has suffered? We cannot, and ought not if 
we could, close our eyes to the evil that surrounds 
us, for it is each one’s duty to do his share to- 
wards its mitigation; but the past is utterly 
beyond our control. Itis a fixed fact—it is com- 
pleted history. Perhaps we take that sort of 
pleasure in looking upon it that we do on a com- 
pleted structure, a finished painting—and regard 
it with the more favor because we know it is in- 
capable of being altered. We gaze with almost 
unalloyed delight on the tremendous ruins of the 
Colosseum, save that we regret its crumbling 
condition, its falling arches—forgetful of the fact 
that man met man in deadly strife within its 
bloody arena, 
‘* Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 
and that here our co-religionists were rent limb 
from limb by ravenous wild beasts, for embrac- 
ing the doctrines of the meek and holy Jesus. A 
golden mist rises between us and the past—a 
lovely mirage changes the desert sand into an 
oasis. Few persons have not wished, at some 
time, to have existed inthe good old times rather 
than the present. But those good old times had, 
all of them, their great evils, their petty annoy- 
ances, their constant trials; and it would be un- 
philosophical to deny that the world is constantly 
progressing. Our grand old Puritan ancestors, 
with their far-reaching political foresight, their 
deep religious enthusiasm, their care for the wel- 
fare of the mind, their soaring self denial, had 
faults and errors, not indeed peculiar to them, 
but to the “ good oid times ” in which they lived. 
They banished, branded, whipped and hanged 
Quakers ; believed in witchcraft, and punished 
sorcery by death. ‘They smote the Indians, hip 
and thigh, and sold into slavery the innocent 
children of the vanquished chieftains. We may 
thank Heaven that we are not se bigoted and 


amination. It is well to honor the virtues of the 


thorns, and subjecied him to infamy and the 
cross. The women of Judea believed in the 


of alabaster. The sinner anointed his feet with 
perfumed oil, and wiped them with her hair. 


oxen procurable could not start it. Barsabas, 
who was then a life guardsman, offered to liber- 
ate the carriage. He raised the wheel alone, 


whipped the horses and goarded the oxen, and 
away went the carriage. The king gave hima 
pension ; he got along in life, and became Major 
de Valenciennes. A Gascon having challenged 
him to fight, Barsabas replied : “Agreed ; let’s 
shake hands on the bargain.” Whereupon he 
gave him such a grip that he broke the bones of 
the man’s hand, and incapacitated him from 
holding a sword. Barsabas went into a village, 
one day, and asked fur the blacksmith. The 
shop was pointed out to him, and he entered it. 
“My friend,” said he, to the smith, “give me 
some horse-shoes?”’ He broke all those that 
were handed him without the slightest difficulty, 
remarking they were made of poor and brittle 
iron. The smith said he would forge some other ; 
whereupon Barsabas slyly caught up the heavy 
anvil und hid it under his cloak. The smith, 
wishing to hammer his iron, was astounded at 
the mysterious disappearance of his anvil, and 
yet more surprised when he saw it in its place a 
moment afterwards. He fancied that he was 
dealing with the Evil One, and fled from his shop 
and would not come back till the demon had 
gone away. He had a sister as strong as himself. 
As he had left home at an early age, and she was 
many years younger than himself, he did not 
know her. He mether, one day, in a small town 
of Flanders, where she sold cordage, and asked 
for the largest cords she had. He snapped them 
as if they were pack-thread, and told her they 
were good for nothing. “I can give you much 
better ones,” said the girl; “but will you pay 
me well?” “As much as you ask, my dear,” 
said the major, showing her a handfal of crown 
pieces. She took them and broke them into little 
bits. ‘ Your crowns,” said she, “are no better 
than my ropes; give me coin of better alloy.” 
Barsabas, surprised at the girl’s strength, asked 
her name and where she came from, and thus 
discovered his own sister. 





WHY JEWESSES ARE BEAUTIFUL. 

Chateaubriand gives a fanciful but an agree- 
able reason for the fact that Jewish women are 
so much handsomer than the men of their na- 
tion. He says Jewesses have escaped the curse 
which alighted upon their fathers, husbands and 
sons. Not a Jewess was to be seen among 
the crowd of priests and rabble who insulted the 
Son of God, scourged him, crowned him with 


Saviour, and assisted and 





past; but it is idle to be constantly regretting 


the “good old times,” and fancying them supe- | osceg, He raised from the dead the son of the 


rior to our own. 


eae 
AN ENTRANCED CHILD. 
ingular case of ion after app 
ents coummel a short time since at Albany. ; & 
little daughter of Mrs. Wilson, residing on First 
Street, after a sudden relapse succeeding a severe 
illness, apparently died. ‘The body did not stiffen, 
but every other symptom of death was present. 
The remains were prepared for the grave, when 
at night the supposed dead child screamed and 
i jiately the ti of life were resumed. 
Heavy perspiration poured off the body in oe 
quantities, and the pale, marble-like form as- 
sumed a healthy red appearance. When the 
child screamed, those present, except the mother, 
became greaily alarmed and ran out of the room. 
The mother rushed to the body, enclosed it in 
her arms and removed it to a bed in the side 











| display his extraordinary strength in Flanders, | 
| 


EDITORIAL INEKDROPS. 

Pray what use is a “seat of war” toa stand- 
ing army * We pause for a reply. 

Mr. Everett’s oration on the state of the 
country is the greatest of all his public efforts. 
The hunters down east have been killing nu- 
| merous wolves this fall—in Maine. 
| Fame is like an eel, rather hard to catch, and 
| a good deal harder to hold. 
| The English government is accumulating vast 
| military stores throughout the Canadas. 


the whole of the New England States. 
| Itcost the city of Boston $1000 to entertain 
| the Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde. 
| ‘There is a large amount of building going on 
| in this city, and business is rapidly reviving. 
Narrowness of mind is natural to all. We do 

not easily believe beyond what we can see. 

The angels write mysterious truths on the hill- 
sides and plains with fragrant blossoms. 

Henry Wallace Dorr cut his throat and died 
in Philadelphia the other day. Hard drinker! 

Arms, equipments, blankets, etc., are being 
rapidly imported for our army from Europe. 

There have been about 60,000 emigrants ar- 
rived at New York so tar the present year. 

Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie is now on a 
visit to Paris, young and beautiful as ever. 

Edwin Booth has proved eminently successful 
in his debut upon the London stage. 

Dr. Russell, of the London Times, is said to 
receive $25,000 per year and travelling expenses. 

A powder mill was blown up at Bennington, 
Vt., the other day, but “ no one was hurt.” 

The weather is “marvellously mild” for this 
season of the year, in this part of the country. 

The crop of chestnuts this fall is sa ; 
ceed all p' Jence, they are over-ab 

Somebody has stolen the dipper belonging to 
the town pump at Springfield. Horrible! 

A submarine cable has been successfully laid 
from Malta to Alexandria. 

A London company is being formed for cotton 
labor in Queensland, with coolie labor. 


id to ex- 








FASHIONABLE NEGRESSES. 

A recent traveller thus speaks of the fashions 
among the women of the most aristocratic tribe 
in Africa : “ Many have their front teeth notched, 
and some file them till they resemble the teeth of 
asaw. The upper-lip ring of the women gives 
them a revolting appearance. It is universally 
worn in the high lands. A puncture is made 
high in the lip, and it is gradually enlarged until 
the pelcle can be inserted. Some are very large. 
One we measured caused the lip to project two 
inches beyond the tip of the nose. When the 
lady smiled, the contraction of the muscles ele- 
vated it over the eyes. ‘Why do the women 
wear these things ?’ the venerable chief Chinsurd 
was asked. Evidently surprised at such a 
stupid question, he replied, ‘For beauty! They 
are the only beautiful things women have. 
Men have beard omen have none. What 





kind of a ld she be without a pelcle ? 
“Grain.—The w York Times estimates that 


it will require fro#® Ameri-a, to feed a portion of 





Christ, on his part, extended mercy to the Jew- 


widow of Nain, and Martha’s brother, Lazarus. 
He cured Simon’s mother in law, and the woman 
who touched the hem of his garment. To the 
Samaritan woman he was @ spring of living 
water, and a compassionate judge to the woman 
in adultery. The daughters of Jerusalem wept 
over him; the holy women accompanied him to 


Europe the pres®sseason, not less than nine 
thousand cargoes of 16,000 bushels each, carry- 
ing 2,769,224 bushels weekly without intermis- 
sion the whole year. This quantity of wheat 
alone it would be simply impossible to furnish, 
and the deficiency of coarse will be made up in 
coarse grains. It is argued from the fact that 
the Greek merchants have recently been heavy 








Calvary; brought him balm and iad and, 
weeping, sought him in the sepulchre. ‘ Wo- 
man, why weepest thou?” His first appearance 
after the resurrection was to Mary Magdalene. 
He said to her, “ Mary.” At the sound of his 
voice Mary Magdalene’s eyes were opened, and 
she answered, “ Master.” The reflection of some 
beautiful ray must have rested on the brow of 
the Jewess. 





Horse Rartroaps.—We have now seven dis- 
tinct horse railroads in Boston, as follows : The 





room. The family physician was i diately 
sent for, who applied proper restoratives, and the 
child is now in a fair way of recovering. 





or 
Nortn Carouixa Green Tea —The Wash- 
ington (N. ©.) Dispatch, announces that Mr. 
Selby Spencer, of Hyde county, has succeeded 
in raising ten or twelve bushels of green tea—the 
veritable China tea—on his premises the present 
year. The seed was obtained years ago from an 
English captain, and the Dispatch thinks that Mr. 
Spencer's experiment demonstrates that it can be 
successfully raised in North Carolina. It is said 
to make a beverage nearly equal tothe China tea. 
eS ee 

Fortune !—Under the head of “ Immense 
Fortunes,” one of our neighbors gives, among 
others, the instance of Julius Caesar, who, it says, 
« owed some $15,000,000, before he took office.” 
Many persons might reckon so considerable an 

accumulation of debt rather a mis-fortune. 

——_——_+ see? 

Cnovera 1x Ivpta.—In India where the 
cholera, in its most malignant form, first emerged 
and spread throughout the world, it has again 
made its appearance, and is terribly destructive 


cond time pass over Earope and this country. 
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on the rise, and we raise money almost as readily 


as Aladdin did, who found it so easy a thing to 


rub and go. 





Pexsoxat.—Miss Cushman, lately arrived 


of human life. Itis possible that it may a se 


Fesxps.—The English fands are falling, and 
falling, owing to our difficulties. Our funds are 


M litan, running to Roxbary, Dorchester, 
Brookline, etc. The Broadway, running to South 
Boston, City Point, ete. Dorchester and Milton, 
running to Neponset, Quincy, Milton, ete. Saf- 
folk, running to East Boston, Chelsea, Saugus 
and Lynn. Chelsea, running to Charlestown, 
Chelsea Beach, Prattville, etc. Middlesex, run- 
ning to Bunker Hill, North Cambridge, Malden, 
Medford, ete. Cambridge, running to Cam- 
bridge, Brighton, Watertown, Mount Auburn, 
etc. These roads are all prosperous. 








be imagined. 





at fifteen—a suicide at eighteen—is the brief bu 


strychnine lately, in Bleecker Street, New York 
and so prematurely ended her existence. 





oe + 





cester railroad depot. 


oe --——_—_——- 
Descetptive.—Bryant describes the splend: 
of our woods—“ as if a gorgeous sanset had fi 


among the masses of summer foliage.” 





i - 
from New York, passed through Paris two or 


three weeks since en route for Rome, where she 
possesses a handsome residence, and purposes 


passing the w inter. 





Diep.— James Hernandez, the most celebrated 
of American equestrians, died very suddenly at 
Hong Kong, in China, ia which place he was 


neighborhood. 





grand army of the United States $4,000,000 ¢ 





professionally engaged. 








the article of music alone. 


Neciectep wis Erraxp —A man in Wis- 
consin was lately sent by his wife to procure the 
release of his son, under age, who had run away pen 
and joined the Northwestern Tigers. The father 
fell in with Drury’s Artillery Company, and en- 
listed himself. The indignation of the wife can 


Tue Cuter or Porice’s WIFE ROBBED.— 
Some bold and graceless scamp, with no fear of 
our worthy Chief of Police before his eyes, rob- 
bed Mrs. Amee of $25, at the Boston and Wor- 


en from heaven to earth, and were reposing 


Too wcew For THE Waistre—It costs the | 


buyers of corn ia this market that the corn crop 
of the Danubeand Mediterranean is also defi- 
cient, and thatin this article as well the United 
States will be in no danger of ruinous 
competition. 





Fro.ickixG with Sueer.—Charles Copp, 
of Moultonborc, N. H., visiting his flocks and 
herds on the hishlands of the Ossipee Range, 
last week, discoered a large deer making him- 
self merry by clasing the sheep and cattle about 
the pasture, to te no small amusement of his 
deership, and th evident annoyance of the more 
domesticated tennts of the soil. He continued 
to enjoy his pasime while Mr. Copp went to his 
house, loaded higun, returned, and shot him. 
He weighed abot 200 pounds. 





nee" 

More Boys wan Giets. —The registration 
of births and sexs in various countries has led 
to the establishnyat of the proposition that in 
every country thee is an excess of males over 
females, born, an that in general the proportion 
is 21 boys to 20 ils. This argues that men 
are more importat than women, and hence the 
wise provision ofdature to take care that there 
shall be a full suply. 











Steam on TH CaxaL.—The canal pro- 
peller Standish isow running between Roches- 
ter and Buatfulo. Three trips are made per 
week, which, at thpresent rates of freight, make 
profitable work. “he Standish has made the 


Lawestance.—A wife at thirteen—a divorcée trip from Buffalo Rochester in the remarkably 


' | short time of eighgn and a half hours. 


significant history of a young woman who took 


—_—*ore- 

New Styres Loung misses are advised by 
the latest fashionsmt nets for the hair, those 
aids to slovenlinesate dispensed with altogether, 
and the loose masé hair which has been gath- 
ered at the back olfte neck, is neatly and taste- 
fully arranged in bed loops, braided low at the 
sides. 





’ 
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Go tp —Gold haeen discovered at Belvidere, 
Vt, and a man haorked what 1s known as the 
South Branch, sindlast spring, and is supposed 
to have succeeded & The gold found is known 
as grain gold, wort@me $20 per ounce. 


—_———_- — 





Time's Cuances —In 1656, a man was pros- Smart!—An oi@seeker at Auburn, New 


ecuted in London, for selling coffee, just then | York, rests his ho# upon a flattering chart of 
introduced, as a nuisance and prejudice to the 


his phrenological lopment, which, with other 


credentials, he has @anled to Washington. 
| : = o> 








Retrrep —Patt tying by in lavender, in 


ne lierl . 
or | Earope somewherestovering her little voice 
| and the health of bililttle person. 


| The territory of Missouri exceeds in extent | 
made a sign to the coachman and postilions, who | 


one TRE FLAG OF CUR UNIGN?2x+. 
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| Eoreigqu Htems. 


| The London Times costs thirty-five dollars a 
| year. 

Old Spain appears to be on the point of fight- 

ing new Italy. 
Garibaldi is reported as dying of ennui and 
rheamatism, at Caprera 
M. F. Tupper, the Proverbial Philosopher, 
was lately upset in @ carriage, and had one of his 
| ribs broken, 

Spain is a customer in the Birmingham mar- 
ket tor 12,000 tons of railway iron, 50 locomo- 
tives and 600 carriages. 
| The English cotton mills are reducing their 
| running time. The Blackburn mills are averag- 

ing four days a week, and the Glasgow mills 
about forty hours a week. 

The last European canard is, that Napoleon 
IIL. has become a successful alehymist, the tirst 
ever known, and is engaged in converting lead 
and arsenic into gold! 

A Swedish expedition to Spitzbergen sailed in 
| June last, with the intention of endeavoring to 

reach the North Pole by following Parry's track, 
to the westward of Greenland. 

A general order has been issued from the Eng- 
lish war department, which authorizes the pay- 
ment of one farthing per pouad for the recovery 
of all shot tired from garrison or field guns. 

A marriage between two cousins of the Roths- 
child tamily has been arranged, and will take 
place in London. A great many million doliars 
will meet on the occasion and be consolidated. 

The vintage in the south of France has com- 
menced, and the wine promises to be of a supe- 
rior quality. Jt is a ittle singular, the come 
dence, if it be merely a coincidence, that in the 
years when comets have appeared the wine has 
always been betier than ordinary. At least, 
such is the statement of wine growers. 

england is about to have a bit of a brush 
with vur old frieuds the Japanese, who lately 
made a dead set at the British leyation, but sue- 
ceeded only in wounding two of the diplomat. 
Forces have been ordered to Japan, to exact sat- 
isfaction, which we wish they may get, but not 
in a hurry. ks 

Madame Saqui, a few weeks since, perforined 
on the ughtsope at the Hippodrome, Paris. 
She is now eighty-three years of age, and is 
forced to dance by the protliyacy of her son, who 
squandered on wicked women a fortune she 
earned in her youth, The only creditable thing 
the boy ever did was to blow out his brains. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


If a woman is truly beautiful, let not her 
beauty be made dim by the flash of diamonds. 
You may speak out more plainly to your as- 
sociates, but not less courteously than you do to 
strangers. 

When you hear suspicious persons boast of 
being the friends of their kiud, ask thea what 
sort of kind that is. 


There are a great many things to be witty 
upon, and just as many to be ignorant or fuol- 
ish about. 

Itis but a step from cunning to knavery ; 
lying makes the whole ditlerence—add that to 
cunuing, and it is knavery. 

Rulers are generally too fond of display. 
They seem more anxious to fill the eyes than the 
stomachs of their people. 

Those who are always peering into the affairs 
of their neighbors constitute a very mean sort of 
Sean erarn 





Every man cherishes in his heart some object, 
some shrine at which his aduvrauon is paid, an- 
known to his fellow-mortals. 

The road ambition travels is too narrow for 
friendship, too crooked fur love, wo ragged for 
honesty, and too dark for scieuce. 

Christ saw much in this world to weep over, 
and much to pray over: but he saw nothing in it 
to look upon with contempt. 

It may serve as a comfort to us in all our 
calamiues and afflictions, to know that he who 
loses anything, and gets wisdom by it, is a 
gainer by the loss. 

Nobility of birth is like a cipher; it has no 
power in nveif, like wealth or talent, but it tells 
with all the power of a cipher when added to 
either of the other two. 

Only a few days before he was first attacked 
by the disease, which fivally resulted in death, 
the late Dr. Ezra Styles Ely was heard to ex- 
claim: “ [long to be where { shall learn more of 
God in an hour than I have learned in all my 





Hoker's Budget. 


An arch young lady should be an archer, for 
she can bend her beau as she pleases. 

Some men’s mouths seem to be like the dikes 
of Holland, made to keep out water. 

“@, that my father was seized with a remit- 
tent fever!” exclaimed a young spendthrift at 
college. 

The good deeds that sons most prefer that 
their fathers should leave behind them ure real 
estate deeds. 

In a committee of ladies, we have no doubt 
bat whatever is voted on is always carried by a 
handsome mujority. 

A shoemaker has one great advantage over 
most kinds of mechanics—his ygouds, whenever 
finished, are always sul(e)d. 

A young lady at Niagara was heard to ex- 
claim, “ What an elegant trunming that rainbow 
would make for a white lace overdress.”” 

The price of babies in China is two dollars a 
dozen. That wouldn’t pay for going after the 
doctor here, to say nothing of his fees, the Bath 
‘Limes says. 

A gardener is dercribed as being requested to 
set his master’s wath by his sun diel, when 
be forthwith “ planted” it in the ground close 
to it. 

A bankrupt was condoled with the other day 
for his emberrassment. “O, Im pot embar- 
rassed at all,’ said he; “at's my creditors that 
are embarrassed.” 

A French princess being told that the poor in 
Paris were dying of starvatiun, said, “ What 
silly people! Before 1d starve, 1d eat brown 
bread and mutton ” 

“Is anybody waiting on you'” said a polite 
dryyoods clerk to a girl trom the country * You. 
sir,” said the blushing damsel, ‘ that's my feller 


+ oatside. He wouldn't come in.” 


What a compliment to his countrymen Carlyle 
paid when he sad, “ Great Bruun is inhatnted 
by thirty millions of people, mostly fovis. 
Carlyle, we suppose, knew. 

Why is a fine woman like a locomotive! Be- 
cause she draws @ train after ber, scatters the 
sparks, transports the mails (males), and makes 
us forget time and space. 

“ Have you dined?” said = lounger to his 
friend. have, upon my honor,’ replied he 
“Then,” rejoined the first, “af you have dined 
upon your honor, I fear you have made but a 
scanty meal.”” 














Quill and Scissors. 


Accounts from Australia state that the natives 
of Erromanga had merdered Rev Mr and Mre 
| Gordon, of the Nova Scotia Mission. ‘The 
| cause tor this was that the measies had raged 

wih great severity, which the natives attributed 

to the missionarnes, and cordially resolved to 
| hall them, which they did with tomahawhs, cut- 
| ung the body of Mrs. Gordon into many 
| pieces, 
| The street railroads feel the pressure of the 

times keenly. At Cincinnati their earnings the 

ast few months have been about 25 per cent 
ess than during the cayresponding period last 
year. Their expenses, however, are ten or fit- 
teen per cent less. ‘1h6 business of the Ptila- 
delphia and Boston passenger railways shows a 
very similar result 

A soldier accidentally dropped a bottle of Ja- 
maica ginger on the floor in the Rome (Cia } 
railroad depot a few days since, when the con- 
tents instantly ignited, and burning in a bright 
| blaze, consumed the wrapper and other dry 
substances on the floor befure it could 
extinguished. 

It was proposed by the artiste of Rome to 
have Crawtord's last work, the Indian, cast in 
bronze, and placed in some public square in 

Rome, but the authorities would not grant them 
room. A collection ot his statuary is on exhi- 


bition at the Historical Society's library, in New 
ork. 





be 


The son of Leary, the famous New York hat- 
ter, owns the tract of land where the battle of 
Bull Ran was tought. If the government assert 
its power over Virginia, he means to build a 
hotel on the battle-tield. 


The number of sewing machines exported 
from New York to fureyn countries, for the 
three months ending October 1, 1861, was 1268, 
worth $64,149. Of these, 552, valued at $25,000, 
went to England. 

A young man in Dracut, only twenty-three 
years of age, a few days ago picked the apples 
in an orchard of one hundred trees, betore 
breakfast. The number ot bushels of apples is 
hot piven. 

The New York Bank of Commerce has ex- 
changed $50,000 in gold fur the United States 
demand notes, and is using them over the counter 
as currency. The Baok of Commerce has no 
circulation of its own. 


Grain of all kinds is arriving at Chicago at 
the rate of two millions of bushels per week, and 
an amount ranging from one to two millions is 
weekly shipped, cluetly for the ports of England 
and France. 

A brakeman on the line of the Buffalo and 
Lake Huron Railway fell between the cars one 
bight lately, and his body was found upon 
the track cut in twelve distinct pieces. 

Mr. W. Matthews, Jr., F. W. Jacomb and two 
guides, in August, succeeded in ascending Monte 
Viso, a * Virgin Alp,” visible from Turin, but 
never before surmounted. 

The finance accounts of England show that 
there was paid last year from the Consolidated 
Fund, £323,000 for salaries of judges, and 
£65,000 for pensions to retired judges. 

Several of the patriotic citizens of Newbury- 
port have provided yarn tor those who cannot 
afford to purchase, but who are anxious to knit 
stockings for our soldiers. 

Government has issued an order for the con- 
struction of 300 wagons, to be made upon the 


same principle and of the same material as the 
metallic lifeboat. 





General Lane wears a straw hat, a plain coat, 
and a gray woollen shirt, and is the most marked 

‘The planers of Havana are going into the 
cotton raising business, in addition tw their im- 
portation of wool from Africa. 

Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest is serving in 
the Federal army as an adjutant-general, uuder 
the name and title of Captain Stewart. 

The balloonist Lowe is forming a balloon 
corps fur army service, and is building four war 
hel in Ph lad Iph 





The receipts of the patent-oflice have fallen off 
so much that it probably will not continue self- 
sustaining. 

The cotton crop in some parts of Texas has 
been injured materially by continued rainy 
weather. 

New Hampshire, this year, sends forty-nine 
students to the several departments of Harvard 
University. 

The Machias (Me.) Republican reports sever- 

cases of ravages by wolves in that section. 

Mr. William Farren, the celebrated actor, died 
on the 24th at the age of 75. 

Baron Von Vegesnk, of Sweden, has been 
appuinted an aid to Major-General Wool 


Marriages. 





In this city, by Kev George H. Hepworth, Mr. Alden L. 
Drake to Mise Cordelia A) Windsor. 

ts; Rev. Mr. Goliyer, Lieut. James F. Moore to Mise 
Mary K Mareh 

By Kev De. Stow, Mr. Erastus W Harris te Miss Jen- 
nie 5. Tands 

By Rev. Dr Murdock, Mr. John A. Baldwin, Jr. to 
Miss Elizabeth B. Holmes. 

By Kev. MP. Stewekoey, Mr. T. Fred Saxton to Miss 
Hatrie BE. Hill 

By Kev Dr. Mercer, Lieut. Johm (riteherson to Miss 
Aova M Prescott 

By John © Crowley. Eeq Mr William M_ Robinson to 
Miss Cece i. lssb-i Murdoca, 

At Koxvury, by ew “iilam Ko Nicholson, Mr Chas 
Hancock to Miss Margaret K Nichols 

At Charieetown, by Kev George N. Gardner, Mr J P 
Robinson to Mre S)ivaula B Sanborn 

At South Boston, by Kew Thomas Dawes, Mr Noah 
Stoddard Jeuney to Mise Mary H Howes 

At Cambridge, by Kee Der Hoppin, Mr. Peter A Davies 
to Mine Sarah M Supoow 

At selew by Rev William Kh Pickman, Mr Joseph © 
Smith te Mise Kama Amelia Josselyo 

Worcester, by Mer J W. Deadmun, Mr Samuel 

Chiid« to Mise Elmira Yoong 

At Lyon, by Kew Mr Kite, Mr. Charles A Brown to 
Mise Martha Ko Hedeow 

At New Bedfers by Kew H W. Parker, Mr Robert A 
Taber to Mice Eether Ko Kingman 


Deaths. 





In thie city, Mr J H Nickerson, 49. Mrs Doreas Pay, 
7H, Mre Otive Jowes 32, Mra. Aan DD. Jonmeon, 4. Mr 
Howard M Jellieon U4 

At CUheleen, Mr Heory J Hamt. 36. 

At Kosoury, Mre Caro iue M Garry 

at®oth Boeteo. Mra Sereh A Vernham, 2, Mr. 
Edvard Poyem Vinton, 77 

At Somerville Mr James Tufts, 77, Mr J. Warren 
Russet! 27 

At Bast Boeron. Mr leaae Hl (icodetn, #) 

At Strug' * Martha Holmes, 61 








At Fairhaven. (aptaie Martie Bowen 
| At Worcester, Mr Mopal T Marble, 4 Mr D Amery 

Pay 

At Baiem. Miss Mary Anu Cheodier, 2. Mre Sarah 
Aymouds, & 

At Nee Bedford Mrs Sosan Parker. 2 Mre Henmeh 
Bocaiey & 

At Watertown Mie Lacy W Pda, 

At Marbichead. Mrs Margaret Amithy 

At Sterting, Mre Lucy Ave Borpee “ 

At Cartiele Mre Kath Syeuiding. 7* 

At Lakeville, Gre Kemet LeBaron, 45 

At Tauetow, Mae Mary L Raiget, ©, Me Joma 
Martervon. TZ 

At Keyohee, Mr Baskiel Lineote, 64 

ir * 


At Danverepeet 
At Paetortet 
At Peet qcetee 


a 
At Pitefend fer J 
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Sapposin’ hie | 
name be the same as mine, do that undo all the | 
mischief? You, Mr. Peter Gray, I demand in- 
stant redress for my injuries.” 


mouth. He is about to speak. He seems | by her unexpected loveliness, took and retained | vehemently than its crores pe 
uzzled.” it. She murmured the words, ‘ Cousin John te “Yes, and what business is i you : 
Lt. 5 | . FY . c ) 
P “John?” the portly person interrogated, _ he said, as awkwardly as could be, and because will greatly pong me, — by gpa od 
somewhat doubtfully. _ he could think of nothing else to say, “ Cousin business — A ' a niet od fe * pos 
“ You've hit the name exactly, sir,” was the Clara.” And lastly, he did what he would ae and then taking ¥ ‘ | 
» | ino t placed Ouse. 
reply. oe | never have dreamed of doing, had she no a | © #10 tell you whet business it is!” and the 
John Jones * | her lips in such tempting proximity to his J geet “ates 
“ Right again, sir; I am that individual.” | kissed her. The young lady colored a little, it | stranger danced around the room, wiping 


‘ ic i » “You've 
t-basket quickly dro to the | i ba aad vularly | head frantically with the bandanna, 
The market-basket quickly pped to th must be admitted, but did not appear particularly | been swindled, sir, basely swindled and deceived ! | 
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2 ores tinh of those rare old hogen—the relics o 


eev teenth ow 


To-night beneath the waning moon 
I walk with reverent tread, 

And seek amid yon starry worlds 
The one that holds my dead. 

Somewhere within yon realm of space, 
Somehow, we don't know— 

They watch with faithful tenderness 


“]'m very sorry for you, sir,’ Mr Gray com- 
placently observed, “ but I don't clearly see how 
Tean help you. I hold most firmly to the opin- 
ion that your father is as great a rascal as ever, 
and that he has attempted to make a catspaw of 
you in this affair. 


'y, Shwe geeint carving 


fantastic ormaments atiract AOth) aren taates 
the dewar of whieh makes us yh when we 
upan them as the last memariels of @ by 


age, Wasa teow voare ago the scone of « ge 
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: Lthink you had better retara 
pavement, and seizing the young man’s hand, | displeased, while her father indulged himself in , 


> of 
ing Of @ large circle of young and mildle- 


















r , . i igi renuine | to Michigan, atid tell him so.” 
e dear ones here below. he fat gentleman wrung it so violently as to | another ; A is forefinger in the | I’m John Jones, sir, the original and cen | 0 Z gan, | o persons. They were the descendants of the 
a . . f =e h lik oe ad John Jones, and if this young woman is your “It's a swindle, an infamous cheat! Jones P he 
a. crack the knuckles of the same, with a report like | young man’s ribs. o , . ta | ae ’ . ‘ Owners of the old house. for it wee ane of 
We wonder, with an-upward glance, a volley of pistol shots 5 : Preaidat followed, during the course of which | darter Clara, then /'m her Cousin John. Look | No. 2 wrathtully yelled, — ge “ a the meinstlien Wind Gh: nen enna oui aff toa os 
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And if be We've been expecting you for the last week, and | profound pleasure “to see the dear boy eat so!” | my father in regard to this young woman and | you for false p wife and childre ein Maki whe 


Lay like a silver bar! 1 

We wonder what their love is like | 
In their perfected birth !— 

If it hath sweeter earnestness 


If e’er they turn in loneliness 
To miss and sigh for ours; 

If, yearningly, upon the banks 
That skirt the further shore 

They wait till on life's ebbing tide 
The boatman bears us o'er. 


O, dear ones dead! the fairest world 
Were mockery to my heart, 

If of its wealth of blissfulness 
Thy love made not a part. 


wondering why you didn’t arrive. Mrs. Gray | ‘The “dear boy,” however, was only remunerat- | 


and Clara will be overjoyed to see you, as well 
as myself. When did you reach the city ?” 





“Last night? And slept without seeing us? 
Too bad, too bad! How did you leave your 
father /”” 

“ He’s dead, sir!” And a tear 


ing himself for his protracted fast, and this being 


done, he zealously devoted himself to the busi- | 





people listened with delight to his fluent and in- 
telligent conversation, which truly indicated an 
educated mind, and an unusual refinement, and 





the words. 

“Dead? Bless my soul, is it possible? 
When did it happen?” 

“ Almost a month ago.” 

“Shocking! That, then, was what detained 
you. Isympathize with you, my dear boy, in 


he was gratified to see that Miss Clara regarded 
him with marked interest. 

But to describe in detail the events of the suc- 
ceeding three months, would be an impossibility. 
The house where our hero found himself so ac- 
ceptably domiciled, continued to be his home, 
and, indeed, Mr. Gray had more than once as- 


Jobn Jones, which is me, sir! That there indi- | 
vidual is a rascal, a swindler, a—” 
“ Be careful, Mr. Jones,” observed John Jones 





“ J don’t understand this, Cousin John,” Mr. | 
Gray interposed, somewhat disturbed, turning to | 
his son-in-law. “ How did this fellow obtain | 
possession of the letters which I wrote to your 
father, and what does he mean by his ridiculous 
assumption ?”” 

“ J will tell you all I know of this very singu- 
lar affair, my dear Mr. Gray,” the young man 
frankly replied. “It may be that I have acted 
very wrong in permitting you to continue de- 


His demonstrations were only stopped by Mr. 
Gray's taking him by the ear, and gently ejecting 
him from the house. 

“ Plague take the fellow,” he said, as he re- 


say, Clara?” 

Clara seemed to assent by placing her hands 
within her husband's, and smiling very sweetly 
in his face. 

“At all events,” Mr. Gray pursued, “my 
daughter seems to choose rather to call this one 
her husband, than Her Cousin Jou.” 
eee 

HORSE EXPRESSION. 
A good horseman should have a quick and 
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or of brave some and 


daughters—and then came a mingling of | 


Than that we shared on earth! The young man could hardly overcome his | ness of making a pleasant impression upon his | No. " “ ip peep —— 2 unk inp. “teaghwuidiaken | clor wncles, manten aanis, widows and etc 
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| If their strong love has grown less strong ly to allow him to | new and gely made q ; > ee ‘ John Jones No. 2 moderated immediately. in the house was about enough. What do you Sulihe lace Senna om a nd oF w howe 
| Mid heaven's supernal bowers !— answer. he succeeded beyond his expectations ; the ol pe iMoring to a stranger, bat « 


ail sootmet oasy enough to the family gro 


Unrave! 


The howse stood on a pleasant slope les 
to the sea, its browsed sweep of terraces al: 
touching the sands, and ite trees scattering 
fruit along the beach whenever the winds 
high festivals among the branches The 


forests behind 


the house made solemn wear 


these festivals of the storm king, while the « 
supplied the heavy undertone Bat on « 


O darlings! iT of heaven your sad bereavement. Ido, indeed. Sad, in- | sured him that “as soon as that little family ceived so long; but I have acted as I have from Foie eye on yn fog a png — day, when Nature pat on her smiles and dim 
arlings! every dream ‘ - 5 sj <A . Mara i q d orse, for not only will this teach him ditler> the s no lovelier spot 
That ever comes to me, expressibly sad, to think of. Poor John, Iloved | matter between himself and Clara was settled, | pure love for Clara, and I think I could not do ence between good and bad make, but it will lead re was no lovelier spot than Broadhurst 


Is full of blessed prophecies, 
And tender thoughts of thee! 


O, what to me are harps of gold, 
Or fadeless flowers that blow, 

Beside the eyes whose violet bloom 
Shone on me long ago! 

And when my pulse’s fitful beat 
Shall signal my release, 

Heaven were to me an idle word, 
Unless ‘twere shared with these! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WER COUSIN JOHN. 
A TRUTHFUL COMEDY FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES F. FITZGERALD. 





Ir was somewhere in the vicinity of the latter 
part of September, in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven—and although 
the exact date is not given, the reader may be 
a-sured that it was so late in the month indicated, 
that the nights were slightly spiced with frost, 
and the early mornings disagreeably chilly—it 
was then, at this particular time, and just on the 
verge of the cold, gray dawn of one of the afore- 
said mornings, that a solitary individual “ might 
have been seen” disconsolately perambulating 
the deserted streets of the city of Rechester, in 
the State of New York. 

Not only might have been, but was actually 


him better than any of my other cousins, before 
he moved to the West, and felt almost like a 
brother to him. Well, well, we can’t bring him 
back by grieving, and you will be doubly dear 
to us now. Come in, my bey ; here’s the house, 
right here! Clara will be delighted to meet you 
at last. You've been thinking a little of her, 
lately, eh, John ?” 
Now it cannot be denied that this person, John 
Jones, was considerably surprised by the re- 
markable turn which things had taken within the 
preceding minute; but being a person of very 
ready address, and almost unbounded confidence 
in his own powers to get himself out of any little 
difficulty into which his assent to the invitation 
of the fat gentleman might lead him, he coolly 
suppressed every manifestation of astonishment, 
and resolved to abandon himself to the fate he 
had invoked. To be sure, it was as clear as day- 
light that he had been mistaken for some third 
person; but then, censorious reader, imagine 
yourself placed in the situation in which his 
soliloquy discl him, i , too, the strong 
temptation to let the adventure take its course, 
which naturally beset him, and then candidly 
confess, that, under similar circumstances, you 
might have acted very much as he did. How- 
ever, in reply to the last question, he answered 
very readily that Clara had been in his thoughts 
incessantly, of late, and that he was literally 
dying to see her. 

“Aha, sly rogue, father’s own boy!” And 

d the i 








he intended to take him regularly into business 

with him, and that his home should be with him 

always.” ‘They were three months which slipped 

by as swiftly as a pleasant dream; and save 

when it was marred by the fear that the person 

for whom he hed been mistaken, the other John 

Jones, might make his appearance at any mo- 
ment, and so expose his own passive imposture, 

save at such times, they were three most delight- 
ful months. With nothing to call him from the 
society of Clara, but rather with every facility 
for the enjoyment of it thrown in his way, by the 
parents, who grew more affectionate towards 
him daily, John suffered himself to be hurried to 
that point which his situation rendered inevitable 
from the first. In four words, three weeks had 
not elapsed since his entry into the house, before 
he was forced to confess himself in love, hope- 
lessly in love, with Clara Gray, and when he 
came to confess it to her, he discovered that she 
was in much the same predicament, merely sub- 
stituting his name for hers. He had thought at 
first that “Cousin John” sounded wonderfully 
sweet when spoken by her lips; but when he 
first heard her say “dear John,” he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the change. 

But to do perfect justice to the hero of this 
truthful sketch, the novel position in which he 
now found himself was one into which he had 
been irresistibly led, as if by superior force. 
He had yielded to the pleasdog of his new home, 
in tacivdeception, with th 





klessness of one 


otherwise, under the circumstances.” 
“Deceived! How? Explain yourself!” Mr. 
Gray ejaculated, in real distress. “ Bless my 
soul, this is really getting serious! Are you nos 
my cousin, John Jones ?”” 


him quickly to the discovery of defects that to 
others will be hidden. A restless attitude, an 
uneasiness or favoring, all these prove the result 
of something worth examining into, and are 
watched ; but the observation of a horse's coun- 
tenance, above all, ought particularly to be at- 





“No, that he been’t,” the bald-headed man in- 
terposed. “ He’s a villain—a—” 
“Silence, sir, or I shall injure you!” John 
interrupted, frowning savagely at the speaker, 
who subsided again into silence. ‘ My name is 
assuredly John Jones, as was my father’s before 
me; but as for being your cousin, I am com- 
pelled to disclaim it. I never knew what rela- 
tives my father had in this State, if any; his 
pride was so touched by the comparison of his 
poverty with the wealth which he formerly had. 
that he never corresponded with them, and left 
me in total ignorance of who or where they 
were.” 
“ Strange—the strangest thing I ever heard 
of!” Mr. Gray cried, energetically slapping his 
knee. “I thought I recognized you by your 
face ; I could swear, from your resemblance to 
him, that you are the son of my cousin, John 
Jones.” 
“ It is very singular, for there was also a re- 
markuble similarity between the faces of my 
father and myself.” 
“ Ah, I am beginning to see through it,” Mr. 
Gray exclaimed, his face suddenly brightening 
up. “ Where did your father reside ?” 
“In Chicago.” 





tended to, and is not sufficiently practised, al 

though it may save much money, in enabling 

buyers to avoid bad bargains. In any case, 

our attention to this can and will save you from 

bites or kicks, the intention of inflicting either 

being always visible in a change of features, and 

of even a strange horse. 1 maintain that a 
horse’s countenance has more expression than 
even that of a dog (and that is saying much), I 
mean when you and the horse have become inti- 
mately acquainted with each other ; then you 
will see your horse’s face smile, and the eye par- 
ticularly; or the latter will express cauuon, 
doubt or fear; it will look with scrutiny at @ 
stranger ; and at you too, if you are differently 
attired, immediately try to avoid the former; 
and on the contrary, to smell you, because anx- 
ious to be satisfied that it is you; thereupon, if @ 
well-bred horse, to wrinkle up the skin of the 
upper lip, which, so far from indicating a bite, is 
a confirmation of a horse's delight; just as you 
have seen my favorite mare do, whey riding her 
L either pat hee neck, or merely cajole her by 
fine words; her eyes, ears and features all de- 
light, and her grateful acknowledgment followed 
by a snatch at the bit, to lengthen my reinhold, 
that she may hold her head up, and wrinkle ber 
upper lip into many folds, so much so as to even 
uncover all her upper teeth.—Perter's Sparut. 





—_———__+ ore >- 
THE BROKER AND HIS CLERK. 


Many a man who has become a hardened 
criminal might have been saved to society by @ 


Sweeter Wusic than the murmuring of wave 


its foot, or the sufi 


“ighvag of the eammer br 


among the tree tops 


For the most of the year, the mansion we 
abode only of Harry Broadharet’s baime 
family, butio summer anda part of the au: 
it was poopled by the numerous relations 


Giamed it as their trysting place 


At the 


I speak of 1% rey Broadhurst, the eldest s 
the resident family, and a young son of b 


ceased brother, a more boy, were both at + 
the same vessel, and daily expected frou » 


voyage 


The mother of young Arthur DB 


harst, a young widow of thirty, wes amon 
Guests, awaiting the arrival of her boy who 
had reluctantly sllowed to make bis first ‘ 
with her nephew Perey, who now bore the 


of captain 


Morning after morning Helen Broadhurs 
her station apon an eminence where her by: 
in law had placed a fine telescope, and he 
ter hoar she swept the broad bay by iv 
vainly imagining every sail that hewe in 
was bringing her absent child. Arthar | 
huret was a boy of whom any mother migt 


been proud. 


Ile was nearly fourteen, ta! 


ttout of his aye, handsome as « pieture, 
and true hearted, and passionately devoted 
youny aud beautiful mother. For Arthar 
she had resisted the persuasions of Heury 
diction to become his wife, and resol ved 
vote herself wholly to her son's welfare, 


They hed teow -—y 


. . std " eta, re hee 
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wine net tng eee holy 
frame of mind, and habited in a shabby suit of 
black, the knees and elbows of which were in 
that threadbare condition which betok a re 
volt. Shivering in the cool morning air, as he 
wended his way slowly along the deserted thor- 
oughfare, with his eyes fixed upon the pavement, 
and his hands bestowed in his pockets, he deliv- 
ered himself of a soliloquy, which, as might be 
antisipated, related to his own present condition ; 
and which is necessarily presented, in this con- 
nection, a throwing some light upon the pre- 
vious history of our hero; for in this individual, 
we are to recognize a veritable one of that 
species. 

“Now, John Jones,” he began, evidently ad- 
dressing his remarks to himself, inasmuch as there 
was no one else within hearing, “now, John 
Jones, a pretty mess you have cooked for your- 
self, haven’t you?) No? We'll see about that, 
since you deny it. You arrived in this city, 
where you haven’t a single friend or acquaint- 
ance, last night, about seven o’clock. You 
hadn’t so much as a copper about you then, and 
your finances have experienced not the slightest 
increase since. If there had been a bed for you 
to have occupied, you would have gone to it 
supperless ; but as there was none, you have 
spent the night in street-walking. No supper 
last night, no prospect of breakfast this morning, 
and you are as hungry as a bear. Heigho, what 
do you propose to do in the premises? John 
Jones, it is my solemn persuasion that you 
shou'd never have been born.” 

Heaving a deep sigh at the conclusion of this 
serio-comic soliloquy, the speaker pursued his 
walk, apparently with no fixed purpose or des- 
tination. And it was while he was thus saunter- 
ing along, with his eyes still bent on the pave- 
ment, and his hands crossed carelessly behind 
him, that he was almost overthrown by the shock 
of a sudden collision with a short, portly man, 
who carried a well-filled market basket on his 
arm. 





and with the other seized the person addressed by 
the arm, and hurried him up the stone steps of a 
stylish-looking brick house, in front of which the 
meeting of the two had occurred. Nothing loth, 
the young man suffered himself to be conducted 
into the hall, when a sudden thought of the shab- 
biness of his wardrobe, in connection with that 
other thought of the Clara who had been just 
represented as so anxious to see him, caused him 
to hesitate. 

“Now, then, what’s the matter ?”” his conduc- 
tor impatiently observed. “Why don’t you 
come along ?” \ 

“ The fact is, my dear Cousin Gray,” he re- 
plied, summoning his energies for a desperate 
revelation, ‘and if I must confess it, I hardly 
look presentable. You see that this suit is ex- 
ceedingly threadbare, and more than this, it is 
my only one. But it would be very painful for 
me to explain—” 

“Then don’t think of explaining, my boy; I 
believe I understand you. Father died poor, 
perhaps, and—nay, don’t say a word, but come 
with me, and I’ll rig you out so you'll hardly 
know yourself. Fie, man, away with your 
scruples! What’s the use of having wealthy 
cousins, if you’re not to be at liberty to use them 
occasionally ? And didn’t your poor father pick 
me out of the gutter, thirty years ago, and make 
me all that I am now, and am I to be told that I 
am not to befriend his only son, and be a father 
to him in his extremity? Come, you young 
rascal, you are in my house, now, and are to 
obey orders.” 

The energy with which these words were 
spoken, accompanied by tears, as they were, as 
he alluded to John Jones, senior, left no alterna- 
tive but submission, and John Jones, junior, 
therefore, permitted himself to be led up the 
stairs, and into a chamber, from which, in the 
course of half an hour he emerged, looking for 
all the world like a new mortal. Soap, water 
and towels had removed the effects of his uncom- 
fortable night’s vigil from his person ; his brown 


solve grew daily weaker a ore futile ; it was 
dissipated by the next touch of her hand and 
glance of her eye. It was very well and proper 
for him to make sach a resolution; but it was 
also very natural for him to forget and renounce 
it, with Clara Gray leaning on his arm, as they 
strolled together in the moonlight evening. Un- 
erring symptoms of this character were noticed 
by Mr. Gray with a\chuckie of satisfaction, and 
by Mrs. Gray with a quiet and meaning smile, 
which betokened their perfect satisfaction with 
the course of events. In short,this young man 
with the unromantic name, fouid himself in a 
most romantic and perplexig predicament. 

What should he do? Give up Jlara, acknowl- 

edge himself an arrant imposte, and cast him- 

self again on the world? He sirank from such 

a course; his love p d overwhelmingly 

against it. What then? Contue to drift with 

the current of fate, and trust tdove to preserve 

him? This was the course wich he finally re- 

solved upon. Hoping that his namesake, 

whose enviable position he w8 so acceptably 

occupying, might continue to smain in obscuri- 

ty, he presented himself beforr Mr. Gray, and 

made the following announcewmnt : 

“T'm ready, cousin.” 

“ Ready for what, John ?” 

“To marry Clara, of course’ what else should 
I want to do?” 

“Nothing that would plew me better, my 
boy. Marry her as soon as yé and she please, 
and God bless you! It real makes me feel 
young again to think of it. 9 and talk it over 
with her, and when it is all g@nged, you and I 
will settle those little busines#fairs about which 
I spoke to you.” 

And so John talked with fara, and Clara, 
like a dutitul girl, consulted f mother, and it 
was decided that they should® married in the 
house in just two weeks frorthat day. And, 
at the appointed time, marrf they were, Clara 
looking lovelier than ever, d the bridegroom 
mentally accusing himself otf kinds of crimes 





any?” 
“Never, sir, to my positive knowledge. I 
never knew of your existence before the morn- 
ing on which you met me in the street. The 
death of my father left me penniless and desti- 
tate, and I came here in search of employment ” 
“Then it is all explained,” Mr. Gray almost 
screamed, rushing upon the bewildered youth, 
tearing him from his bride, and hugging him as 
if mad. “ Thank Heaven, my boy, you are my 
cousin, and Clara’s Cousin John, and so was 
your father. The simple explanation of the 
whole enigma, is, that I had two cousins by that 
name, one the son of my maternal uncle, and as 
noble a man as ever breathed, your father, John; 
and the other, the son of my father’s half 
brother, a perfect pest to the family, and the 
father of this individual with the bald head and 
handkerchief. Oddly enough, his name was 
also Jjohn Jones, and to complicate the matter 
more hopelessly, it seems that both the sons of 
these two cousins were named after their re- 
Spective fathers, so that each beers the name of 
John Jones. You, John, here with Clara, are 
the very person whom I wished to be my son-in- 
law; but it seems that the letters which I ad- 
dressed to your futher on the subject, fell into the 
hauds of the scapegrace cousin who has the 
honor of being the parent of yonder intelligent 
specimew of humanity. Our correspondence 
settled all the Preliminaries, and that when the 
infernal rascal must have known he was reading 
and answering another man’s letters. It was 
arranged that John Jones, the son, should make 
us a visit in the latter part of September—” 
“But I couldn't come then,” John Jones No. 
2 loudly protested. “I was sick with—” 
“ Well, well, Iam very well pleased that you 
stayed away. All I have to aay now is, that 
everything has happened just as I could have 
wished, although about as curiously as if the 
fates were playing tricks with us. The terest 
accident brought you to my house, my dear 
John, with the happy result which this day has 


such kindness. It is easy to ruin, and it is eas 

to save a young man: One of the leading brok- 
ers of New York had a young man in his employ, 
The vast amount of money in bis hands was 
great temptation to him. Small sums of money 
were missed day after day ; a quarter once, then 
fifty cents, then one dollar, then two dollars were 
missed. Ile was charged with the peculation. 
The broker showed him how he could detect the 
abstraction of the smullest sum of money ; the 
young man stammered and confessed. “Now,” 
said the broker, “I shall not discharge, I shall 
not dishonor you. I intend to keep and make a 
man of you. You will be « vagabond if you go 
along in this way. Now let me see no more of 
this.”” He went to his work. He did not dis- 
ee the confidence. He did honor to his em- 
ployer. And the other day he was inducted 
into one of the city banks in an honorable posi- 
tion, and his employer became his bondsman to 
the amount of $10,000. Had he conducted the 
way some would have done—sent the hoy away, 

proclaimed his dishonor—perhaps he would have 

ended his days in the State prison, and have 

been sent to his tomb in the garb of a convict. 

But a young man was rescued from ruin who 

had been placed amidst the temptations of mon- 

ey, and for a moment was overcome.—7rilune, 


SAND PILLARS. 


In Atkinson's “ Travels in the Amoor,” we 
find the following picturesque description of 
these phenomena: I have often witnessed « phe- 
nomenon on the sandy plains of Central Asia, 
which accounts in some measure for the innu. 
merable sandy mounds that are found in some 
regions. When seen at a distance for the first 
time, it made a@ strong impression upon my 
mind. About twenty pillars were in view 
wheeling round and licking up the sand. As 
they passed along, a cloud of dust was raised on 
the ground, apparently eight or ten yards in di- 
ameter, This gradually assumed the form of a 
column that continued to increase in height and 
diameter as it moved over the plain, appearing 
like a mighty serpent rearing his head aloft, and 
twisting his huge body into contortions in his 
efforts to ascend. The pitlars were of various 
sizes, some twenty or thirty feet high, others 
fitty, sixty, and one hundred feet, end some as- 
cended to nearly two hundred feet As the 
whirlwinds began gathering up the dust, one 
might have fancied that antedilavian monsters 
were rising into life and activity, ‘Ihe «mallee 
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his face, with its regular, strongly marked, and 
withal rather handsome features, he bent eagerly 
forward to examine them more closely, laying 
his hand somewhat firmly on the young man’s 
shoulder, as if to detain him, who, for his part, 
stood mute and passive, submitting with the ut- 
most pati to the d ion and inspecti 
“Well, what now?” was his mental query. 
“ This fat citizen of this most inhospitable city 
probably means to prefer a charge of assault and 





hunger, quite as well. The prediction of Mr. 
Gray was realized ; he hardly knew himself, in 
the face and figure revealed by the glass. 

These preliminaries satisfactorily disposed of, 
Mr. Gray introduced his protege into the break- 
fast room, where the table was waiting, and pre- 
sented him, most gleefully, to the two ladies 
sitting in it—his wifeand daughter. The former 
was a pleasant, matronly old lady, quite as fat as 
her husband, and as she threw her arms around 











servant ushered into the “or a very homely 
man of about thirty years de, who seemed to 
Le laboring under an inter degree of excite- 
ment. Wiping his bald he@ith a most vividly- 
colored bandana, and ta ® huge pinch of 
snuff at every other sentenc@ inquired, in very 
bland accents, of the head the house : 

“ Be you called Peter G®”’ 

“That is my name, ‘but it is usually | 
spoken with a Mr. joined ~” 





| Hight, and forgive the deception : 
}s 


“TI breathe considerably freer myself,” Juin 
said, drawing a long breath with the words. 
“ You see, my dear Clara, just how naughty I 
ve been, for I suppose it was very culpable to 
rmit you to believe me your Cousin John, 
when I sincerely believed that I was no such 
thing. Bat it was all for you, my dear little 
wife ; 80 just recall that line of ‘Auld Robin 
Gray’ which you were singing to me the other 
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Jones No. 2 suddenly vocifer- 
om the obscurity of the corner, 
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Mr. Peter Gray, I demand in- 
ny injaries.” 
y for you, sir,” Mr. Gray com- 
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er is a3 great a rascal as ever, 
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I think you had better return 
tell him so.” 
», an infamous cheat!” Jones 
yelled, stamping around like a | 
\l have ’em divorced. I'll sue 
ences, I'll—” 
itions were only stopped by Mr. 
m by the ear, and gently ejecting 


use. 

the fellow,” he said, as he re- 
yw. “thought one John Jones 
s about enough. What do you 


to assent by placing her hands 
and’s, and smiling very sweetly 


ats,” Mr. Gray pursued, “my 
s to choose rather to call this one 
an Her Cousin Jony.” 
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a dog (and that is saying much), I 
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sinted with each other; then you 

+ horse’s face smile, and the eye par- 

- the latter will express caution, 
ar; it will look with scrutiny at a 
d at you too, if you are differently 
nediately try to avoid the former; 
ontrary, to smell you, because anx- 
tisfied that it is you; thereupon, ifa 
rse, to wrinkle up the skin of the 
hich, so far from indicating a bite, is 

‘on of a horse’s delight; just as you 
y favorite mare do, wheg riding her 
her neck, or merely cajole her by 
; her eyes, ears and features all de- 
er grateful acknowledgment followed 
at the bit, to lengthen my reinhold, 

.y hold her head up, and wrinkle her 
‘to many folds, so much so as to even 
her upper teeth.—Porter’s Spirit. 





BROKER AND HIS CLERK. 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY A FOREMAST HAND. 


Ose of those rare old houses—the relics of the 
seventeenth century, whose quaint carving and 
fantastic ornaments attract antiquarian tastes, and 
the decay of which makes us sigh when we loek 
upon them as the last memorials of a bygone | 
age, was a few years ago the scene of a yather- 
ing of a large circle of young and middle-aged 
persons. They were the descendants of the first 
owners of the old house; for it was one of the | 
few mansions that do not pass eut of the original 
family. There was Harry Broadhurst and his 
wife and children—Kate Broadhurst, who mar- 
ried into the equally ancient family of Middle- 
tons, and was the mother of brave sons and fair 
daughters—and then came a mingling of bach- 
elur uncles, maiden aunts, widows and widows’ 
children, second cousins, and others whose rela- 
tionship was bewildering to a stranger, bat which 
ail seemed easy enough to the family group to 
unravel. 

The house stood on a pleasant slope leading 
to the sea; its broad sweep of terraces almost 
touching the sands, and its trees scattering their 
fruit along the beach whenever the winds held 
high festivals among the branches. The fine 
forests behind the house made solemn music at 
these festivals of the storm king, while the waves 
supplied the heavy undertone. But on a fair 
day, when Nature pat on her smiles and dimples, 
there was no lovelier spot than Broadhurst—no 
sweeter music than the murmuring of waves at 
its foot, or the soft sighing of the summer breeze 
among the tree tops. 

For the most of the year, the mansion was the 
abode only of Harry Broadhurst’s immediate 
family ; but in summer and a part of the autumn, 
it was peopled by the numerous relations who 
claimed it as their trysting place. At the time 
I speak of, Percy Broadhurst, the eldest son of 
the resident family, and a young son of his de- 
ceased brother, a mere boy, were both at sea in 
the same vessel, and daily expected froin a long 
voyage. The mother of young Arthur Broad- 
hurst, a young widow of thirty, was among the 
guests, awaiting the arrival of her boy whom she 
had reluctantly #llowed to make his first voyage 
with her nephew Percy, who now bore the rank 
of captain. 

Morning after morning Helen Broadhurst took 
her station upon an eminence where her brother- 
in-law had placed a fine telescope, and hour af- 
ter hour she swept the broad bay by its help, 
vainly imagining every sail that hove in sight 
was bringing her absent child. Arthur Broad- 
hurst was a boy of whom any mother might have 
been proud. He was nearly fourteen, tall and 
stout of his age, handsome as a picture, brave 
and true-hearted, and passionately devoted to his 
young and beautiful mother. For Arthur’s sake 
she had resisted the persuasions of Henry Mid- 
dieton to become his wife, and resolved to de- 
vote herself wholly to her son’s welfare. 

They hed haem --r--+-8 te MBN ee we 
was now nearing the last of September. Al- 
ready the autumn gales were growing high, and 
the equinoctial threatened its yearly fury. The 
moon was near its full, but it was obscured by 
fleecy clouds that scudded athwart the sky with 
a rapidity that betokened a coming tempest. 
Helen’s heart sunk within her, for well she knew 
the signs so plainly discernible upon the sea 
coast before a storm. 

She had stationed herself at her window over- 
looking the sea, ever since dinner, and now it 
was evening. In vain had she been summoned 
to tea. A dreadful presentiment of danger or 
distress filled her soul. As the wind howled and 
roared in the wide old chimneys, she shuddered. 
Fanny Middleton came in and besought her to 
go down. 

“cannot, Fanny,” she answered. “T shall 
never go again until I know something of my 
child.” 

“Helen, how perfectly absurd! I thought 
you were a wise woman. I will go and tell 
Henry never to quote you to me as a pattern of 
wisdom again.” 

“ Hush, Fanny. I am certain that something 
is happening even now. My impression is as 
vivid as if it were really passing before me, that 
the ship is in danger. I have sat here and dream- 
ed that it was dashed upon the shore yonder. I 
have seen my Arthur’s pale face wet with the 
salt brine and lying among the sea-weeds ; and 
Percy struggling with the waves, unable to save 
himself or my boy. O, Fanny, I may live so 
see that dream realized.” 

“Helen! are you a Christian, and dare you 
thus distrust God’s goodness? Come down 
among the lights and cheerful faces below, and 
give way no longer to these dreamy fancies.” 

Reluctantly was Helen dragged away from her 
secluded room ; but once in the parlor, she gave 
way to the brilliant cheerfulness of the party, 
and was herself again. Henry Middleton thought 
that the pure, pale face was lovelier that night 
than ever, and he hovered around the circle of 
which Helen was the centre. 

Some one proposed dancing. Helen refused 
to join in the amusement further than to play 
for the others; and Henry led her to the instra- 
ment, standing beside her while she played, un- 
heeding the bright eyes of two or three lovely 
girls who would have been proud to dance with 
one so distinguished looking. 

In the pauses of the dance, the gaiety was so 
loud that no one heard the rising of the storm. 
Percy's father and mother had been delighted 
spectators of the mirth going forward, and now 
begged for some music of a different kind. 
What impelled Helen no one knew, bat she re- 
sumed her seat at the piano, ran her fingers over 
the keys in a lively strain, played a popular 
melody in a dashing style, and sank, all at once, 
into the heart breaking notes of the Dead March. 

Wild and thrilling were the sounds she pro- 
duced, as if the deepest and most solemn emo- 
tions of the composer were understood and ex- 
pressed in her playing. It sent a thrill through 
the circle. Henry bent forward to beseech her 


| of eves that see not. 


| on that dreary, mournful strain. 


horror and surprise, that he was talking to one 


in atrance. Her eyes were open, but there was 
no expression there—only the dull, stony gaze 
Mechanically the fingers 
played on; and soon the whole company noticed 
that something strange was going forward. 
Henry Middleton's shocked and troubled look 
gave the first intimation. Several ladies rushed 


towards her with smelling-bottles and fans, but | 


Henry waved them away. He felt that it was 


dangerous to arouse her suddenly from the som- | 


nambulism state into which she had fallen. She 
did not move, except that her fingers still played 
At last she 
ceased and fell forward. 
in his arms and laid her upon a sofa. The 

strange look passed from ber face, and she ap- 

peared to sink into a soft, natural sleep. 

There were not many minutes to watch her. 

The profound stillness which each one kept in 

the room enabled them to hear the awfal tamult 

of the still rising storm; and just then, the man 

employed about the garden appeared at the door 

with a face full of horror, and whispered tu Mr. 

Broadhurst that guns were heard, and that a 

ship was near, evidently in distress. Henry 

Middleton caught the sound and rushed from 

the house, where he was soon joined by every 

man and boy in the family. Perey and Arthur 

were in the minds of all. 

And there was the wreck, her sails rent, her 

Spars split to the deck, as was plainly seen by 

the vivid flashes of lightning that threw momen- 

tary brightness over the scene. So near that 

they could see the upturned faces of the men on 

board; and yet—O, despair! they knew that 

earthly aid could not reach them. There were 

men upon the beach who had followed the sea 

for a livelihood for years; there were boats in 

profusion—but who could risk life in that boil- 

ing sea? The waves, dashing white and high, 

hid the sight, save at intervals, from the shore; 

but each glimpse showed them in greater and 

increased danger. There was no resource but to 

look on and watch the terrible scene. 

Every dash of the waves brought the helpless 

wreck nearer the shore—nearer—still nearer. 

And now, all hope was centered in one thought 

—that perhaps she would not part until she was 

near enough for the people to swim to the shore. 

That hope was quenched, for when she was again 

revealed to sight, she was parted amidships and 

seemed fast sinking, while they on the beach 

stood powerless and despairing. 

A moment more, and they caught sight of the 

men struggling in the waves, and one dead body 

was thrown by the mighty tenth wave, to their 

feet. It was that of a strong, powerfully built 

man, and the sailors around recognized it as one 

who had sailed with Percy Broadhurst! This 

then was the good ship that went off with flying 

colors one year ago, bearing within her bosom 

brave and young hearts, now doomed perhaps to 

a frightful death. Another and another dead 

form, bruised and torn by the wild billows, float- 

ed onward to the shore. Two or three sank 

within sight of home. Henry Middleton turned 

inignc Bit e88an pathits Percy, or Arthur, dear 

boy, who thus disappeared, and he could look 

no more. 

As he turned his gaze to the rocks he had 

passed on his passage to the beach, a flash of red 

lightning blazed strongly upon a slight, dark 

figure, stealing slowly over their broken and 

jagged surface. It was too tall for a boy—too 

slender fora man. He could not help watching 

it under the next flash. Good heavens! could 

that be Helen wandering out in this wild night? 

He had seen a pale face and two white hands, 

wet with the driving spray. She came on, slow- 

ly, steadily, never slipping nor struggling, but 

smoothly as if she were treading the level beach. 

He dared not go to her, for he knew she must 
still be in that awful sleep. He remembered to 
have heard that a somnambulist rarely or ever 
received injury in circumstances of danger, and 
was comforted by the thought. Onward she 
came, passed him, and went close to the water’s 
edge. He followed her closely, but neither 
touched her nor spoke. 

She knelt down, and just at that moment, a 
form floated towards her. The white hands 
were around it in an instant, the lips were press- 
ed on the pale forehead, and “ Arthur, dear Ar- 
thor!” was uttered by the hitherto silent lips. 
Henry made a sign to two or three stout sailors, 
and mother and son were soon borne to the near- 
est hut, while another was despatched to the 
house for restoratives. In an hour, during which 
hope and fear alternated equally in Henry’s bo- 
som, they both opened the eyes closed so long; 
both weak and unable to speak, but alive and 
apparently conscious. 

‘The door opened softly, and a hand was laid 
on Henry’s shoulder. He turned, and beheld 
Percy Broadhurst! Alive, strong and handsome 
as ever, with only a dash of melancholy in his 
face when thinking of the five brave fellows who 
had met their fare, he stood there like a young 
sea king, dripping with water and stripped to 
the waist, but anxious only for poor little Ar- 
thur, who could not as yet return the pressure of 
his hand. 

A bright October morning. The sea was blue 
and serene as the sky mirrored above its surface. 
Two handsome travelling carriages stood at the 
door of the mansion house, and Henry Middle- 
ton and Helen who now bore his name, were in 
one, and Arthur, Percy, and a lovely girl, who 
claimed Henry as her brother, were by the side 
of the other. 

“What do you think of dreams now, Helen?” 
asked the merry voive of Fanny Middleton, as 
she took her place in the carriage. 

“Hush, dear,” whispered Percy. “ Let us 
forget all the horrors of that night, and enjoy 
only this beautiful season.” 

The lively girl put up her red, pouting lip, 
and said : 

“Take care, Percy! Remember that your 
bargain was that I should say and do just as I 
please!” 

And then and there, under the glowing crim- 
son of the maple trees that arched above their 
heads, he renewed the contract upon those lips— 





to cease the mournful masic, when he saw to his 


and kept it too! 


‘ YS WIY K. 7¥ } 
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Then Henry took her | 


OUR 


THE LADIES’ HORSE. 


The bridle of a lady’s horse should be a single 
rein—never a snaffle to be pulled upon—requir- 
ing the strength of a thread only to guide and 
direct the animal, and drawn only when the 


horse is required to be stopped, at all other times | 


to be kept slightly in hand, or be permitted to lie 
gently on the arched neck of the beautiful creature, 
permitting him to look abroad upon things and 
see the road that he is travelling; starting with 
a bound into a gracefal canter at the slightest 
motion of the rein. or a natural trot at the lean- 
ing forward of the rider, without the use of whip 
or incentive. On such a horse the female figure 
| is properly developed, and its beauuful propor- 
tion brought into action, with no longer the fear 
that the whole machine—horse, rider and all— 
would fall to pieces were the screws that held it 
tugether to become loosened! The paces of the 
lady’s horse should be long, rather than short 
| that the rider may bend gracefully forward, and 
not be jerked backward at every step in the most 
vulgar manner imaginable. A lady equestrian 
must never appear in @ hurry; it is unbecoming 
| and ungenteel, and shows plebeian blood; and 
| many instances are on record, showing that a 
horse knows a gentleman or lady at sight, as 
well as most of us. An English lady of rank 
and wealth, now in Egypt, writes as tullows :— 
* [fear you may deem me rather boastfal of my 
horsemanship, when [ tell you that two Arab 
| horses that threw their cavaliers did not throw 
me. The cause, however, was not in my skill, 
but in the very remarkable predilection these in- 
telligent animals feel towards the weaker sex. 
Let the wildest and fiercest Arabian be mounted 
by a woman, and you will see him suddenly 
grow mild and gentle as a lamb. I have had 
plenty of opportunisies to make the experiment, 
and in my own stable there is a beauutul gray 
Arab, which nobody but myself dare ride. He 
knows me, anticipates my wishes and judicious- 
ly calculates the degree of fatigue 1 can bear 
without inconvenience. It is curious to see how 
he manages to quicken his pace without shaking 
me, and the different sort of stups he has invent- 
ed to remedy contradictory purposes. Horses 
being as liable to furgetful as other organized 
beings, my incomparable gray would allow his 
natural ambition to overcome his gallantry, and 
if another Lorse threatened to pass him, he would 
start off with the speed of a whirlwind. Woe to 
me if under such circumstances, I were to use 
the strength of my arm, or the power of the bri- 
dic! 1 knew the gallant charger better. Leav- 
ing my hand loose, and abandoning all thoughts 
of compulsion, I would take in persuasion; pat 
him on the neck; call him by his name; beg 
him to be quiet, and deserve the piece of sugar 
waiting for him at hume. Never did these gen- 
tle means fail. Instantly would he slacken his 
pace, prick up his ears as if fully comprehending 
his error, and come back to a soft amble, gently 
neighing as if to crave pardon for his momentary 
offence.”’—Porter’s Spirit of the Times. 








MARRIAGE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The following extract from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for 1750, may not be uninteresting to 
our readers :—“* Married, in June, 1750, Mr. Wil- 
liam Doukin, a considerable farmer, of Great 
Tosson (near Rothbury), inthe county of Nor- 
thumberland, to Miss Eleanor Shotton, an agree- 
able young gentlewoman, of the same place. 
The entertai on this ion was very 
grand, there being provided no less than 120 
quarters of lamb, 4¢Pquarters of veal, 20 quarters 
ot mutton, a great fguantity of beef, 12 hams, 
with a suitable nu r of chickens, ete., which 
was concluded wii} eight halt ankers of brandy, 
made into punch, IF dozen of cider, a great ma- 
ny galluns of id & bushels of matt, 
nade inte heer: WHS Wee Diverted “with 
tue music of 25 tiddlers and pipers, and the whole 
was conciuded with the utmost order and 
unanimity.” 














O, how sweet is @ harbor after a long 
storm, aud a sunhiny day after a long dark 
tempestuous night, and a warm spring after 
a sharp winter! The miseries and the difficul- 
ties that a man méts with in this world, will 
exceedingly sweeen the glory of that other 
world 


UNLON? 2. 


| BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
| We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
| brilliant stories, in bound form, richly tlustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
| cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
| Every one of these works was written express!y for 
| this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
; according to law. We will send single copies by 
| mail, post-paid, for trenty cents each, or six copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar. 


REDPATH: or, Tux Westsaw Taam A Story of Fron- 
ther Life and Adventure. This isa story of much in- 
terest, portraying with great tact and skill the inci- 
dents of trapper-life in the far West, and depicting La- 
dian character and shrewdness with great effect. Lt is 
& fine portraiture of Western and Indian life 

Written expressly for us by. .Da J. H KOBINSON 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Tus Orv Man oF 
THE Wreck. A Story of Oid Eogland and the Ocean. 
This romance of Kuglish life in several of its phases, is 
one of singular juterest and fascination, and portrays 
in a skilful and charming manper the fortunes of its 
heroine, and other prominent characters in its scenes, 
through an array of incident of « peculiar and trying 
character, both on the land and the sea 

Written for us by. .......... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tue Youse Paxrisan’s 
Doom. This is 4 story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling iuterest and striking focidents, portraying in 
&n attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country. 

Written for us by......... Mas. CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tas Tuner Brorarns 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Lodian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
a period in the history of India when wany different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land. It is « 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A.J.H. DUGANNE. 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent oF Santa Ciara. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one wiil pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 
Written expressly for us by. ..Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tae Iyrant 
Brive or Truxiito. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inauga- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Srovew 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
a is highly ch ristic and lifelike. 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Taz Waecx anv THe Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
80 popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 

Sk ee ne ee eee 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his cea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals, 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tuk Fattor San 
Juan D'Untoa. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modera experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 








[Prepared for Te Flag of our Union.) 
Pickling Cucumber, 

As a general thing, #licient care is not taken in 
pickling cucumbers, ad large numbers of them 
“ spoil’? in less than thee months’ time. The fol- 
lowing method we thig the best:—Select a suffi- 
cient quantity of the siz you preter, which proba- 
bly cannot be done ate time. Put them ina 
stone pot, and pour ov them a strong brine; to 
this add a little bitof ala to secure the color. Let 
them stand a week; the exchange the brine for 
clear water, in which thenust remain two or three 
days. Boil the best cidetdnegar, and when nearly 
cool pour it over the cucubers, having previously 
turned off the water. Bpared in this manner 
with the addition of clow, allspice, mustard and 
cinnamon, boiled in the wyar, pickles of every 
kind will keep for a year. b pickling cauliflower, 
tomatoes, and other vegeté@s, which easily absorb 
the vinegar, the spiced vgyar should be added 
when cold. 


A valuable Remedy. 

Every family should keja small quantity of 
chlorate of potash. We haever found anything 
equal to it for a simple ulce@d sore throat. Dis- 
solve a small teaspoonful of jn a tumbler of cold 
water, and then occasionallyke a teaspoonful of 
the solution, so as to gargle t@hroat. It is nearly 
tasteless, and not at all offf¥e to take, and is 
hence well adapted to childre Nothing is better 
than this fer chapped or cmied hands. Wash 
them in the weak solution, é they will soon be 
well. It is also good fora reg pimply, or chap- 
ped face. It may be had of a@ruggist. 





New Way of boiling Fish. 

The addition of a few herbs Wegetables in the 
water gives a very nice flavorthe fish. Add, 
according to taste, a little slicetlon, thyme, bay- 
leaf, winter savory, carrots, cf, cloves, mace, 
using whichever of these ingre@ you can pro- 
cure; it greatly improves skate haddock, gur- 
net, ete. Fresh water fish, whi@ve no particu- 
lar flavor, are preferable done Gwith the addi- 
tion of a little vinegar. ChooBatever sauces 
you please for any of the above fh, 





Stewed Brisket of Beef. 

Take any quantity of brisket Beef required, 
say eight or ten pounds; cover ith water, stew 
till tender, bone the beef and skinifhe fat, strain 
the gravy, add a glass of port yflavor with 
spice tied in a bag. Have boiled @bles ready; 
cut them into squares, and garniige beef from 
the gravy round it, and serve. 








Sago. 
Sazo should soak for an hour pls to using, 


the production of his % story, and hence its 
hf as an historical novelette. 





tr and i 
Written for us by ..Caprt. CHARLES KE. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tut Main or Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are rea! individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of sipgu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and bas found an im- 
mense sale all over the country, especially amoug those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by.......NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Mowancn’s Last 
Bape. Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tut Warcx on tue Inpiaw 
Ockan. This capital story of the land and sea is de 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tar Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by watil every page bas been read. 
Written for us by..........MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THE CABIN BOY: or. Lireon rae Wino. This famous 
fea story has passed to its serenth edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himeelfin this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsevs oF Forest 
Hix. This is a tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Charles II, when portions of Ragland. e«pecially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. Dr Kot inson's 
peculiar tact and +kill hae woven a story which te frenh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This ie a Seid 
of romance io which he is pre-eminentiy at home 
Written for us by...........Da J. H. ROBINSON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or. Tas Srawien Cava- 


use. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a moet charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip I1., amd the dayr of the 
Inquisition. The whole ie nterwoven with many 
scenes of historic loterest takem from the timerof which 
it treats. and forme s good iliastration of whet the hie 
torie novel may be made in th- hands of the sui lifal 
writer, Ithas proved ope of Cobb's mort surcemful 
eGoru 








to take off the earthy taste. 
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Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


| 

| THE UNKNOWN MASK: or Tue Sauce or Marie 
be scene of this story is laid im the gay capita! of S) ain 

end delimeates to the life eceurs of love and adventure 


ofa thrilling mature. Ase tale of jove and intrigue, it 


Lieutenant Murray ie the moet suc 
ceesfui delineator of the affections whe har @ritten in 
the present century Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish apd French 

Written for us by LIRUTENANT MURKAY 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Loosn ree Wamioce A 
Revolutionary Komance ef Sea and Land, abounding io 
incident and adventure. Mr Cob? hes woree some of 
the most startling events of the American Revolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which t at- 


has tew equals 


tested by its passing through serene titions 
SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RED REVENGER : or. tue Pisate Kise or ree 
Fiogivas This tale of the Gulf and its isiands ts ene 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of |ife 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
Ties ago 

Written expressly for us by 


Written expressly for us by 


. NED BUNTLINE 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Beccanaxk ov toe Gur 


A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is aa- 
Other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It wae written by Captain Barrington on 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
Principal scenes of his tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking aud bold scenes that ap- 
pertain to the daring lite of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents» of the tale in a dresu 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARKINGTON. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: er, Tus Nearourtan Ban- 
Ditti A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road sud high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and daszling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. 1 has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories. 
The present is the mentA edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated 


Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Crown anv rar Swoun. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer any Tur Canpi- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Bea and Bhore is one of 
striking in‘ »-+st, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the £/tA edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous varrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Wup Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividuess 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cup or rus 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali,in the heart of Sunny Spain. It is the most 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published ip this 
--- Soe, aa th ag temeheul te Life, ie yet most start- 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters. Itisa wild 
and glowing panoramic picture. 

Written expressly for us by... Dx. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tur Suvocten oF rae 
CuesaPeake. This is a story of the Coast and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portray » char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the mort popular 
fea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, ard has 
excecded in the number of its editions his famous 
“Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest 
Written expressly for us by...... J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinoie rue Bace- 
Woopsman. A vivid story of East and West, uprivalled 
in plot and character. The present i the eleventh odl- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
hie best. Its incidents are portrayed in « playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamione or &r. AnTors. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of # thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was sent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy. 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.C. HUNTER. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tux Consprmatons ov Cuns 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Kir hi in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of # revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable periow in 
the government service of Spain, and he bas lniu the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. His peculiar facilities have enebled him to weave 
many scenes of acteal ob-ervation into the thread of 
bis romance with great eflect 

Written for us by.....¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tne Onacue ax» rts 
Prizst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and painta @ very glow. 
fug picture of life in that luxurious city. Jt bas been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in thie 
country, and bas passed through three editions in Lon- 
don The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have published! 

Written for us by FYLVANUS CORR, Ja. 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tat Gaawpen’s Prior. 
This is a story of the Celestial Eropire, and in « vein of 
romance highly interesting, furpiehes many tllustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
It is captivating from Gret to last 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUBCOBR, Ja 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Seceets oF tue Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and beet 
Bovelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing s most imtensely interesting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea nowel. and bag 
reached irrem editions It ise captivating tele from 
beginning to end. as the reader will quickly perceive, 
por sill he be likely to leave it without « thorough 
Teeding at the fret sitting 


Written for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Reserss any Crmcassue 
This is & well-told and highly graphic tale of lif éo 
Mmestic and military, in Russie, Turkey ond Circassia. 
The thor hae taken great care to be faithful to the 
singular national charecteristics of thie peculiar region, 
sed though the chapters are intensely vivid, they are 
yet teuthfal 
Written expressly for as by AUSTIN C BURDICRN 
Address MM BALLOU. Publiste, 
Ro T2jy Winter Ptreet, Boston Mae 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 


O, they were glorious, golden days, 
When the poet sang his own sweet lays, 
And struck the lyre to woman's praise; 
The brave knight sat in the dark church pew, 
And the gorgeous light came streaming through 
The rich stained glass of every hue, 

Away in the olden time. 


0, those were the days of gay romance, 
When the warrior's steed did gaily prance, 
And the dark-eyed maiden lightly dance; 
The fair “ladye”’ sat in her maiden’s bower, 
Herself the fairest and loveliest flower; 
O, beauty had then the loftiest power, 

Away in the olden time. 


The troubadour sang of the warrior brave, 

And the banner that o'er him did lightly wave, 

And the ladye that wept o'er his lowly grave; 

He sang of the prowess of knightly deeds, 

And the burning ambition on which it feeds, 

And he sang of the warrior’s prancing steeds, 
Away in the olden time. 


Ah, then the dagger glistened bright 

In the bloody hand of the dauntless knight, 

And fearfully flashed in the golden light; 

Then spirits haunted the castle gray, 

And appeared in Cynthia's silver sway, 

As they lightly sped on their pathless way, 
Away in the olden time. 





THE RAINBOW. 

Far up in the blue sky a fair rainbow unfurled 

Its sott-tinted pinions of purple and gold; 

’T was born in a moment, yet quick at its birth, 

It has stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 

And fair as an angel, it floated as free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 
Mus. WELey. 





DEATH. 
From death the soul draws back, 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment's. Byron. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT* 
THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Amone the many maritime conflicts which, in 
the course of three important wars, have exerted 
a momentous bearing upon the interests of our 
nation, none can be justly ranked above that 
which had for its theatre one of our great inland 
seas; and for its time, the noonday of the tenth 
of September, in the year 1813. It was an 
anomaly in the naval warfare of the New World ; 
the first considerable occasion of a hostile meet- 
iog of fleets upon the unruffied surface of one of 
the chain of northern lakes, where the progress 
of the fray could be plain! ymarked by the excit- 
ed crowds whitch tinea tne snore. 

The importance of a thorough mastery of the 
central lakes, Erie and Ontario, as absolute es- 
sentials to the success of the pet project of the 
administration, the conquest of Canada, had been 
frequently urged upon the government by officers 
in responsible commands along the lines, whose 
counsels were wise enough to have been unhes- 
itatingly adopted; but the measure was delayed 
from time to time, and the keels of two brigs and 
several schooners were only laid at Presque Isle, 
(since Erie) in the month of March. A hostile 
squadron, however, was already riding the wa- 
ters of the luke; and once it appeared off the 
town, where the American vessels were still in 
process of construction, with some demonstra- 
tion towards an attack—but being met by a de- 
termined show of defence, it retired to the west- 
ern end of the lake to perfect its own arrange- 
ments. All 'y preparati had been 

made upon both sides by an early day in Sep- 
tember, and the A quad i di 
ly cruised in search of the enemy. It was under 
the command of Oliver Hazard Perry, a gallant 
young officer, who had already distinguished 
himself while in charge of a flotilla at Newport, 
and to whom his present position gave the hon- 
orary rank of commodore. 

That of the British was led by Captain Bar- 
clay, of whom it had been confidently thought 
that his experience with Lord Nelson was sufti- 
cient to render him an overmatch for his antago- 
nist. Both these officers were assisted by subor- 
dinates in every way equal to the emergency ; 
and all looked eagerly forward to the moment of 
eollision. ‘Lhe British fleet was composed of 
six vessels, mounting sixty-nine guns; that of 
the Americans, nine vessels, with fifty-six guns. 
It is admitted that the relative strength of the 
combatants was nearly equal—the British vessels 
being much the heavier in tonnage, although 
fewer in number, while their superiority in metal 
was counterbalanced by the activity of the small- 
er American craft. 

On the morning of the tenth the enemy was 
discovered, sailing out of the Canadian port of 
Malden. Perry immediately arranged his line 
of battle, and bore steadily down upon them. 
The flagship of the squadron, containing the 
commodore, had been called the Lawrence, in 
honor of the heroic American captain slain in 
the disastrous engagement of the Chesapeake 
and Shannon; and as the broad pennant rose to 
the mast head, and unfarled itself to sight, the 
hearts of the crew were electrified by the motto 
which it bore, the delirious words of the dying 
Lawrence, “Don’t give upthe ship!” A thrill- 
ing cheer, running from deck to deck, assured 
the commander that the admonition should be 








monition of the occurrences about to ensue. The 
Canadian and Ohio shores lay visible upon 
either hand in the distance; the skies were clear 
and cloudless, and Nature seemed as though ar- 
rayed in carnival robes, to witness the strife. 
The loud alarum of the dram beating to quarters, 
and echoed back more faintly from the hostile 
vessels had ceased, as well as the quick words 
of command from the officers; the creaking of a 
yard, now and then, alone interrupted the silence 
so peculiar and dreadful, which always preludes 
asea combat; and as the squadrons gradually 
neared each other, the sides of the different ves- 
sels bristled with the muzzles of their cannon- 
ades. In obedience to the trumpet of the com- 
modore, the American squadron prepared to 
close in their order; the plan having been to 
bring down the vessels ina line upon the enemy. 
This intention, however, was signally frustrated 
by the sudden cessation of the little wind that 
had previously been stirring, by which unfore- 
seen event, the flug-ship was left within easy 
range cf the enemy, while the other vessels were 
still laboring with sweeps to come to her assist- 
ance! The British commander was not slow in 
perceiving his advantage, and in profiting by it; 
a murderous fire was instantly opened upon the 
devoted ship, from the Detroit, Queen Charlotte, 
and Hunter, all vessels of large size; and for 
two hours these fearful discharges were hurled 
from their guns, directed steadily at the Law- 
rence. The latter was from the first perfectly 
defenceless, her armament consisting of cannon- 
ades, only effective in close combat; and save 
the little assistance which was rendered by the 
guns of such of her smaller allies as were able to 
forge ahead through the calm, she was entirely 
at the mercy of her assailants; lying, in fact, an 
unmanageable hulk upon the water, with her 
masts, spars and cordage carried away, her sides 
perforated, her guns dismounted, and her decks 
strewn with the victims of the slaughter. The 
pennant still fluttering at the mast-head with its 
motto, seemed a mockery on the distress of the 
ill-fated ship, into which the enemy continued in- 
cessantly.to pour their iron hail. 

At this critical juncture, Perry executed the 
daring movement which turned the tide of battle, 
and quickly d the di of the day. 
Leaving the Lawrence in an open boat, he car- 
ried his flag through the hotiest of the enemy’s 
fire, and guining the deck of the Niagara, hoist- 
ed his colors, and prepared to renew the action. 
The flag of the Lawrence was lowered shortly af- 
ter his departure, in token of surrender, and the 
loud huzzas of the Briush squadron as the meu 
perceived it, showed that they considered the bat- 
tle already wons Notime, however, was allowed 
them to take possession of their prize; their at- 
tention was speedily drawn to the movements of 
their enemies. 

Upon reaching the Niagara, Perry transferred 
to it his pennant, and the brave Elliott, captain 
of the brig, having offered to take personal 
charge of the smaller vessels, and bring them in- 
to action, the offer was accepted. The wind, 
dissipated by the heavy cannonade, now freshen- | 
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lake, every eye in the American squadron was 
bent anxiously to the mast-head of the new flag- 
ship. The bunting which had been hoisted un- 
rolled itself, displaying the inspiriting signal, 
close action! A ringing cheer burst from the 
fleet, in which even the poor remnant of the 
crew of the disabled Lawrence faintly joined ; 
and in an instant the signal of recognition blew 
joyously from the peak of every American ves- 
sel. The squadron now obeyed the helm as 
though by magic, and came down gallantly with 
the wind, led by the flag-ship. The moment 
was favorable; in attempting to wear round, in 
order to bring their shotted guns to bear, the 
British ships became unmanageable, and the 
line was thrown into irretrievable disorder. 
Coming on, steadily and boldly, the Niagara 
sailed directly between the line of the hostile 
fleet, closely followed by her allies, and thus, 
within half pistol shot of the enemy, poured in a 
close and effective discharge! Starboard and 
larboard batieries were both employed, and as 
the terrible flag-ship forged ahead, she wore 
again, and continued to deliver her raking broad- 
sides, as if in stern retribution for the sufferings 
of the Lawrence. Following her lead, the lesser 
craft swept the decks of the English with a rain 
of grape and canister. The guns of the hostile 
vessels were almost muzzle to muzzle, and the 
discharges so rapid that the dun canopy of smoke 
was constantly pierged, in one place or another, 
by a vivid sheet of fire. 

This movement virtually decided the battle. 
The cries of the wounded upon the Detroit aad 
Queen Charlotte rose into an ominous clamor, 
at the second broadside of the Niagara; and as 
soon as the smoke was sufficiently lifted to admit 
of sight, an officer was discovered on the taffrail 
of the Queen Charlotte, waving a white flag, in 
token of surrender. The squadron was imme- 
diately signalled to cease firing, and the captared 
vessels were at once boarded and taken posses- 
sion of. The victory appears the more remark- 
able, when we consider the fact that half an hour 
had not elapsed since the signal for close action 
was given, at which time the enemy considered 
themselves masters of the fight. ‘T’he conclusion 
of the battle found the ships of the conqueror 
mingled with those of the conquered, and the 
warlike signals upon the former still fying. An 
ineffectual attempt was made by two of the cap- 
tured vessels to escape, but they were soon afer 
brought to and secured. The victory was cum- 
plete, and the shattered hulk of the old flag ship 
alope served to tell that it had at any time been 
doubtful. Two ships, one schooner, a brig, 
sloop, and gunboat were its trophies. 








regarded. 

The scene, at the first moment of joining bat- 
tle, was strikingly impressive. The day was a 
warm and mellow one in mid-autumn, the sir 
almost motion!+ss, snd the lake lying as calm 
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The total loss of the Americans in this en- 
gagement was twenty-seven killed, and ninety 
six wounded ; that of the British, forty one kiil- 
ed, and ninety four wounded. It is a remarkable 
coincidence, that the number of officers placed 
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times cannot surpass the heroism with wh 
this conflict was contested hy the Americans, or 
the gallantry with which it was redeemed, when, 
by all rule of maritime warfare, it might have been 
consid:red lost. So desperate, indeed, was this 
extremity, that when Perry abandoned the Law- 
rence, only one available gun remained upon the 
side which lay towards the enemy; and this, his 
own hands, for lack of others, had jast before 
assisted to discharge for the last time! 
The results of this victory were as important 
as anticipated. The Americans were now in 
possession of the whole frontier; and their mas- 
tery of Lake Erie allowed them to occupy im- 
mediately that portion of the Canadas bordering 
upon it, and to re-occupy Detroit and other posts. 
The laconic despatch in which Perry modestly 
announced his success to General Harrison, has 
It was simply—‘* We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours!” For his 
gallantry in this engagement, Perry was given 
the command of the Java frigate. 
The tidings of the victory tlew like wildfire 
over the country, and were everywhere greeted 
with the most delirious joy. The praises of Per- 
ry and his men were upon every tongue; and a 
profusion of doggerel verses celebrating the event, 
were at that time freely circulated and sung. 
One of the most meritorious and popular is still 
extant; one verse will suflice to show its spirit. 
“ The stars and the stripes on our banner were waving, 
¢ noon-beami: 
And ere bad ten winutes the battle been raging, 

When Perry thought proper to give them # gun!” 

The ballad concludes with the assurance, that 
‘“ The eagle, triumphant, shall soar on the lakes!" 

Nor were the more polite manifestations of joy 
upon the occasion overlooked ; and the details 
of a ball—for it would seem that balls were in 
vogue, even at that early day—in which the lit- 
tle hamlet of Buffalo honored the event, are quite 
fresh in the memory of my informant, a lady 
who figured among the youthful belles of that 
occasion, and who has survived to see a city of 
eighty thousand souls occupying the spot upon 
which this primitive yala-night of the wilds was 





t amidships. 
number of weeks the hulltemained in this posi- 
tion; but the timbers paéd by piecemeal, and 
were hurried over the ass, until not one re- 
mained to speak of the fa of the old Detroit. 
The commander of thBritish squadron, Cap- 
tain Barclay, was, as 8 been mentioned, the 
He wy) severely wounded in 
the latter part of the a@n, and compelled to 
leave the deck, and wa#rithing with the pain 
of his shattered leg, wht the bitter mortification 
of his defeat was add to his sufferings. Nor 
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‘Iwo incidents connected with the Battle of 
Lake krie call for more particular mention in 
this place; the une, as being a matter of lesser 
historical interest, but still importaut enough for 
preservation; the other a most romantic and 
touching story, which is told of the subsequent 
fate ot one of the principal actors in this stirring 
The fiest relates to the British 
flag ship in the action ; the second to her com- 
mander, the vanquished leader of the squadron. 

Previous tu the battle, the Detroit had been 
considered a@ tine, staunch vessel of war; but the 
terrible execution dealt by the broadsides of the 
Niagara among her guping ¢ mbers, rendered her 
unseaworthy and useless, ekcept as a receiving 
she soon became 
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ich | VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL EFINCODOM. 
There is a ceaseless round of force mutation | 

thronghont nature, es*h one generating or chang- 

So that force which enters 


ing into the other. 
the plant as heat and light, etc., is stored up in 
its tissues, making them organic. This force, 
transferred from the plant to the animal in diges- 
tion, is given ont by its muscles in their decom 
position, and produces motion, or by its nerves, 
and constitutes nervous furce—force stored up in 
the body—resistance to chemical affiniy) this 
force produces directly from the solar rays 
solar rays cause those operations in the vegetable 


inhale pure oxyyen gas during light, to revive 
the contaminated atmosphere and supply the 
lungs of man with the breath of life. Trees 
and plants are essential to the health of the ani- 
mal creation, and there is a mutual relationship 
between the two kingdoms. Respecting these 
beautiful and mysterious operations of nature, « 
distinguished writer has given the following 
literary gem : 

The carbonic acid gas with which our breath- 
ing fills the air, to morrow will be speeding moh 
and south, striving to make the tour of the world. 


the Nile will drink it in with their leaves; the 
cedar of Lebanon will take hold of it to add to 
its stature; the cocoa-nuats of Tahiti wiil crow 
riper on it; and the palms and Sananas of Japan 
change it into flowers. The oxygen we are 
breathing was distilled for as a short time ago 
by the magnolias of the Susquehaisa, and the 
great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the Ama- 
zon; the giant rhododendrons of the Himalayas 
contribute to it, the roses and myrtles of Cash. 
mere, the cinnamon trees of Ceylon, and forests 
older than the Flood, buried deep in the heart of 
Africa, far behind the Mountains of the Moon. 
The rain which we see descending was thawed tor 
us out of icebergs which have watched the polar 
star for ages, and lotus lilies sucked up from the 
Nile, and exhaled as vapor, the snows that are 
lying at the top of our hills. Thus we see that 
the two great kingdoms of nature are made to 
co operate in the execution of the same design, 
each ministering to the other, and preserving 
that due balance in the constitution of the at- 
mosphere which adapts it to the welfary anu ac- 
tivity of every order of things, and which would 
soon be destroyed were the operativns ul any one 
of them to be suspeuded. And yer man, in his 
ignorance and his thirst for worldly gain, has 
done his utmost to destroy this beauteous and 
harmonious plan. It was evidently the intention 
of the Creator that animal and vegetable lite 
should evervwhere exist together, so that the 
baneful influence which the former is constantly 
exercising upon the air, whose purity is so essen- 
tial to its maintenance, should be counteracted 
by the latter.—Cornni dtayazine. 





LOUIS SIXTEENTH’S FAVORSIRES. 

The cooks of the young King Louis the six- 
teenth remarked, with mingled terror and dis- 
gust, that his appetite was rather voracious than 
delicate. He cared little what he ate, provided 
there was enough of it; and he looked at nutri- 
tion rather than niceness. A succulent joint 
with bim had more merit than the most singular 
of dishes, the invention of which had perhaps 
caused three nights of wakefulness to its auchor, 
Bat the aristucracy, the law, and tinance, main- 
tained tables which ought to have been the pride 
of Versailles. Late dinners cr gorgeous suppers 
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as may well be supposed, ¢ motley crowd of 
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Evory available positiun up- 
on the banks of the river, in he vicinity of the 
great cataract, was occupied ly curious gazers ; 
such a concourse, in fact, being drawn thither, as 
has never been equalled sincein that neighbor- 
houd of wonders, save by thoe attracted by the 
exploits of my lord Blondin. The veteran ship 
had been towed into the Candian channel above 
the Falls, und there abandued ; and right gal- 
lantly, indeed, was the firstiart of her unwonted 
Dowathrough the mighty 
fluctuations of the great mids she passed in 
safety, accelerating her spéd as she neared the 
awful plunge ; but when efry breath was drawn 


moment, the ship 
rvening bar, with a 


to reflect that he 


had fought the battle * the utmost skill and 
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and not his fault. H@ound grew daily more 
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Previous to leavifEngland to assume the 
command of the Brid fleet on Lake Erie, the 
en betrothed to one of 
complished women of 
ttachment to her was of 


To her, after the 


battle, he despatchetletter, generously releas- 


and reviting the 
ot that she should 


bestow her hand elfhere. He described him. 
self as defeated, di@ced, and mutilated, a bur. 
den to himself, andious to those who had lov. 
ed bim; and with® last tie to earth sundered, 
he abandoned p@lf tw the misery of his 
condition. The er of the noble woman 
should place her the furemost ranks of the 
hervines of histor Jt concluded as follows : 

“ You may hal@en defeated, but such has 
been the lot of h#™men in all ages ; disgraced, 
never !—and a body has been mutil- 


pride, that it was 
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The heroic @9 of his betrothed saved him | which does not make us more or less «ad; for 


were indulged in to such a degree by the money- 
ed classes, that it was familiarly said, that of an 
eveniog the chimneys of the Faubourg Saint 
Houore made fragrant with their incense the en- 
tire capital. It was reckoned that, at this period, 
twenty thousand men had po other profession 
than that of “dinner out,” which they carried 
dotes and news in return TOF che -repnite” re Wie 
atime when “ Monseigneur” thought nothing 
of despatching his cook to London to procure a 
turtie; which, after all, was less extravagant 
than the process of Cambacéres, who had his 
Perigord pies sent to him through the post, “ On 
his Majesty's service.” The Languedocien cooks 
in Frauce were paid the quadruple of the salary 
of the family tuwr, good eating being so much 
ture essential to life than mere instraction ; and 
besides, could the family taror have accomplish- 
ed anything that could equal the achievement of 
the family couk who could bring to the table 
entire @ * sanglier a la crapa udine?” The cooks 
of the of Louis the Sixteenth invented 
the ‘‘boullie” and the “consommé,” because 
was idered by them a vulgar 
aagh and the royal cooks, during Passwn 
eek, pulated the vegetables placed before 
the king into the forms of ocean-dwelling fish, 
and gave to the semblance the taste of the reality 
for which it passed to the eye.—Zuble /ruits. 
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THE MOVING MOSS, 
A correspondent, writing from Slamannan, 
says :—‘‘ The entire mass of moss, some of the 
pieces of which will weigh a couple of hundred 
weight, is still moving, having now taken an 
easterly course in the direcuon of Limeridge, 
covering up a large portion of the branch rail- 
way, plant and all; alsu a fre-stone quarry that 
was being wrought is entirely filled up, the depth 
of which will be about thirty feet, besides trees, 
hedges, and the crops that are lying on the low 
grounds. It has, by this time, covered over an 
area of a quarter of a mile or more, and is at 
present leading its course through a barn, and 
no saying but it may come and inundate 2 num- 
ber of dwelling houses alongside of the same. 
This somewhat frightful phenomenon is one of 
the strangest sights that ever happened in this 
part of her majesty’s dominions, and consequent- 
ly it attracts crowds of old and young people 
yng far and near to witness it.— Scottish Guur- 
an. 





A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 

In the mountains of Tyrol it is the custom of 
the women and chil!rcn-20 come out when it is 
bedtime and sing their national songs, until they 
hear their hushands, fathers and brothers answer 
them from the hills on their retarn home. On 
the shores of the Adriatic such 2 cusiom prevails 

There the wives of the fishermen come down 
about sunset and sing a melody. After singing 
the first stanzas they listen awhile for an answer- 
ing melody from off he water; and continne to 
sing and listen till the well-known voice comes 

borne on the telling that the loved one is 

almost home. How sweet to the weary tisher- 

man, as the shadows gather around him, must be 

the songs of the loved ones at home, that sing to 

cheer him; and how they must strengthen and 

tighten the links that bind together these humbie 

dwellers by the sea! Truly it is among the low- 

ly in this life that we find some of the most beau- 

tiful customs in practice — Tvurist's Journal. 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 
g is well known that even light, gay sirs, 
en well sung, often impart a tinge of melan- 
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An old physician was declaiming in our hearing, 
the other day, upon the propensity which a mayorty 
of people display for eatog unripe frat aud vege 
tables. Said he: 

“There is not a vegetable growing in our gar 
dens that is not best when a 1 at maturity, and 
m fo them are positively injurious unless fully 
ripe 

“LT know one thing that aint so good when it's 
Tipe as ‘tis green,” interrupted a little bew, in a@ 
very confidential, bat nodest manner ¥ 

“What's that?” sharply sant the physician, vex- 

| ed at having his principle disputed by a mere boy. 

“A cucumber,” rephed the lad : 


The doctor winked at us with both eves, but said 
nothing. 


The old proverb that “many a true word is 
spoken in jest." was forcibly strated afew Sun 
days since. A Free Church minister in cilaswow 
gave out as the morning lesson the fourth section 

| of the 19th Psalm, and while the congregation were 


looking out the “ portion "in their Bibles, the doe- 
tor took out his mull, and seizing a hasty pinch 


with finger and thumb, regaled his moe with the 
snuff; he then began the lesson “My soul cleay 
eth unto the dust.” Lhe titter that ran round the 
ebarch, aod the confusion of the poor priest showed 
that the congregation and he telt the psalmist’s 
“ pinch.” 

The officer of the deck on board a man-of- war 


asked the man at the wheel one dav, low does 

she head?" It was blowing a gale of wind 

“ South-ayst,.”” replied Pat, touching his hat, but 

forgetting to add sir to bis answer 

“You'd better put a few more s's in vour answer 

when you speak to me,” said the huffy leutenant. 

“ Ay, ay, sir-r-r,’ returned the witty Irishman. 
yor two after the officer called out again, 

“ How does she head now?” 

* South-avst and be south, half south and a little 

southerly, sir-ee, your honor, sir,’ screamed Pat. 





The editor of the Bath Times tells a story that, 


at a recent commencement at Bowdoin College, the 
services at the church were opened with prayer, 
which was performed by Professor S. “tle com- 
menced with the * Lord's Prayer, which he recited 
verbatim to the ‘Amen; and as he slid over this 
word and launched off in ao extempore strain, our 
venerable neighbor inclined bis bead far over our 
seat, and behind a countenance as solemn as a 


bronze statue, audibly whispered, * Now tor the im- 
provements.’ "’ 


‘Tis sweet, on winter's night at home, to sit by 
fire and tapers; but ah, it is a wiser thing, bw far, 
to read the papers. Wont you take the papers? 
Can't you take the papers? The joys ot heart are 
little worth unless you take the papers. Maidens 
waiting lovers true, you must take the papers! 
Swains, who would not idle woo, you must take the 
papers! Wont you take the papers’ Can't you 
take the papers? Love's joys below you'll never 
know, unless vou take the papers. 


“Well, John, did you take the note Tyave you 
to Mr. Smithers?” inquired a gentleman of his rus- 
tic servant. 


“ Yes, sir,” replied John, “I took the note, but I 
don't think he can read it.” 

“Cannot read it! exclaimed the gentleman. 
“Why so, John?" 

* Because he is so blind, sir.» While 1 wor in the 
room he axed me twice where’my hat was, and it 
wor on my head all the time.” 

A good story is told of the late W. EF. Burton, 
which we have never seen in print. While travel- 
ling on a steamboat down the Hudson, he seated 
himself at the table and called tor some beetsteak. 
‘The waiter furnished him with a smali strip of the 
article, such as travellers are usually put off with, 
Taking it upon his fork, and turning it over and 
examining it with one of bis peculiar serious looks, 
the comedian coolly remarked, “ Yes, that's it; 
bring me some.” 


WA, ROY od tpes horse is that you're riding ?” 
“ Who is your daddy ?” 

“Don't you know?” Why, Uncle Pete Jones." 
“ So you are the son of your uncle?” 

“Why, yes, calculate Lam. You see dad got to 
be a widower, and married mother's sister, and 
now he's my uncle.” 


One of our exchanges has discovered the cause of 


the retreat of our army at Bull Kun. it saye:— 


“When the battle was at its hottest point, and 
nearly won to our side, there came word that there 
were two vacancies in the New York custom-house. 


Hence the stampede of the leading votlcers—the 
men followed.” 


“Isn't it strange,” asked a friend, the other day, 
“that Sir Isaac Newton should ever have indulged 
in clownish freaks?" 

“ When did he?" we inquired. 

“Why, when he was dividing the rays of light, 
to be sure!—tor wasn't tat culling up shines 7" 

“ James, ny son, take this letter to the post. 
office, and pay the postage on it.’ The boy re- 
turned highly elated, and said, © Father, L seed @ 
lot of men putting letters ina little place, and when 
no one was looking, I slipped yours in tor nuthing.” 
Mr. Oldham the aeronaut states, in reference to 
the late balioon accident, that owing to the extreme 
Kustiness of the weather, he refused to allow any 
stranger to encounter the risk of the ascent. ‘Ihe 
party who accompanied him was only his wife. 


A man with a modest appetite dined at a hotel; 
after eating the whole uf a voung pig, was asked if 
he would have some puddins. He seid be dida't 
care much about pudding, but it (hey had another 
little hug, he would be thaukiul tor it 


The late Mrs. Glenny, of Cincinnati, a great wit 
as well as avery lovely woman, being asked by 
one ot her numerous admirers “ why she was called 
the Great Western?" replied, “ Because | have so 
many flits in tow." 


“ Why is my apron like something unpleasant to 
eat?” asked Ellen of her cousin Fanny. 

* Haven't the remotest wea?’ 
“ Because it goes against my stomach!" replied 
Ellen. 
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choly, as if to remind us that haman pleasare, 
however exquisite in itself, mast be blended with 
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